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Singers and Storytellers 
Texas Folklore Society 
Publication XXX 
Edited by Mody C. Boatright, 
Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen 
Maxwell. This 30th volume in the 
famous Texas Folklore Series is another 
exciting collection of lore and legend by 
folklorists both studious and frolicsome. 
MacEdward Leach, Vicente T. Men- 
doza, Mody C. Boatright, John Q. 
Anderson, Haldeen Braddy, and more 
than a score of other eminent folklor- 
ists are among the contributors. 
$5.00 


Responsibility in Law 
And in Morals 


Edited by Arthur L. Harding. 
Four essays concerned with standards of 
individual and collective responsibility 
as evidenced both in law and in ethics 
and Christian morality. Studies in Juris- 
prudence VII. 

$3.00 


e 
Literature and Religion 
A STUDY IN CONFLICT 
By Charles I. Glicksberg. A study 
of 20th-century “existential anxiety” as 
it is dealt with in contemporary fiction, 
poetry, and drama. “This is an excellent 
and an appalling book.’—Calvin D. 
Linton, Christianity Today. $4.50 


Wesley’s Christology 
AN INTERPRETATION 
By John Deschner. Examines the 
view of Christ underlying the Wesleyan 
preaching of salvation. $4.50 
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Mark Twain's 


Burlesque Patterns 


As Seen in the Novels 
And Narratives 1855-85 


BY FRANKLIN R. ROGERS 


In his early years as a writer, Samuel L. 
Clemens produced a large number of 
minor tales, anecdotes, sketches, and 
articles. From these ephemera emerged 
Mark Twain, the novelist and artist, but 
just how or why the emergence occurred 


has been the subject of much discussion. 


Many critics have ignored or misinter- 
preted Mark Twain's literary burlesques 
and his attitude toward them, not per- 
ceiving the essential coherence of his 
development in structural patterns. 
Twain's apprenticeship in burlesque was 
the major shaping influence upon the 
novelist, Franklin R. Rogers points out, 
basing his thesis on study of certain unpub- 
lished Twain manuscripts which are here 
described and analyzed for the first time. 


$4.50 


Southern Methodist University Press 


Dallas 22, Texas 


SOUTHWEST Review is published quarterly by souTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS, Dallas, Texas. 
Subscription $3.00 a year. Two years, $5.50; three years, $7.50. Single copy 75¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 10, 1924, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, under the Act of March 3, 1879. © 1960 by 
Southern Methodist University Press. All rights reserved. Printed in U.S.A. Opinions expressed herein are not 


necessarily those of the editors or the publisher. 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


TO HIMSELF, and may the green earth lie 
forever light upon him, lightly as he trod its 
grass. Gently his hooves drum away in the 
memory of years. There was a sweetness to 
Little Pinto. Life has held and may hold many 
disappointments, but I always remember that 
vivacious pony, glowing. 


That is JOHN HOUGHTON ALLEN’s dedica- 
tion, his salute, to a real “character” among 
horses. Born in Austin, Mr. Allen received his 
education at the Terrell School in Dallas, at 
Texas A.& M., at St. Edwards College in 
Austin, and at the University of Texas (a re- 
call of his days at A. & M. will appear in a 
future issue of SWR). Following a stint of 
studying art in Paris, he returned to his 
family’s sixty-thousand-acre spread in Texas 
and for some time devoted himself to the 
ranchman’s life, riding in rodeos and playing 
polo at Rumson and Santa Barbara. During 
indoors moments he wrote several volumes of 
poetry, made translations from the French 
and Spanish, and turned out a book of 
prose—Southwest (1952)—which J. Frank 
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Dobie has called “a chemical compound of 
highly impressionistic autobiographic non- 
fiction and highly romantic fiction and folk 
tales.” Currently, if restlessly, a Californian, 
Mr. Allen is now completing work on a new 
book tentatively entitled “The Return.” 

In recent weeks millions of Americans have 
had the chance to savor the vital personality 
of J. FRANK DoBIE through his appearance 
on two nationally telecast programs, an hour 
devoted to John Wayne’s spectacle, The 
Alamo, and Dave Garroway’s morning round- 
up, “Today.” In November a Dallas audi- 
ence honored Mr. Dobie with a standing 
ovation at the second annual Book-and- 
Author Luncheon, which presented the “dean 
of Texas letters” as star speaker. And other 
audiences are also enjoying Mr. Dobie’s genius 
as a storyteller: readers of his latest volume, 
I'll Tell You a Tale, a retrospective anthology 
of favorite selections from the broad range 
of his published works (reviewed in this issue 
of SWR), and record-player owners, who 
can listen to a twelve-inch LP recording just 
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The SOUTHWEST Review 


is pleased to announce that 


the winner of the first annual 


JOHN H. McGINNIS MEMORIAL AWARD 


PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


Professor of History 
Southern Methodist University 


for his essay 
“‘Jefferson’s Dreams of the Future’”’ 


published in the Spring 1959 issue 


Mr. Boller’s essay was judged the best nonfiction article 
appearing in the SOUTHWEST Review during 1959 and 
1960 by a committee composed of James D. Meeks, Director 
of the Dallas Public Library; Frank E. Vandiver of the Rice 
University history department, author of Mighty Stonewall 
and Jubal’s Raid; and Victor F. White of the St. Mark’s School 
of Texas, novelist and literary critic. 


The John H. McGinnis Memorial Award, established in 1960 
through the generosity of Robert F. Ritchie of Dallas to 
perpetuate the memory of the man who served as Editor of the 
SOUTHWEST Review from 1927 to 1943, consists of an 
annual prize of $200, and is made in alternate years for fiction 
and nonfiction. The winner of the second award, for the best 
story published in the magazine in 1960 and 1961, will be 
announced in the Winter 1962 issue. 
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issued by Domino Records (607 W. 12th 
$5.98). Presenting Mr. 
Dobie telling five of his choicest tales charac- 


Street, Austin 1; 


teristically and expressively, the record in- 
cludes “The Ghost Bull of the Mavericks” 
from The Longhorns, “The Dream That 
Saved Wilbarger,” “Diamond Bill, Confeder- 
ate Ally,” and “Too Much Pepper” from 
Tales of Old-Time Texas, and “Drouthed 
Out” from I'll Tell You a Tale. 

In the context of all this activity, it is 
highly interesting to learn from Mr. Dobie 
some details behind his searching for and 
gathering of the myriad tales, folkish and 
true, which have gone into his books. ‘‘Story- 
tellers | Have Known” will shortly appear, 
in greatly expanded form, in Singers and 
Storytellers, thirtieth annual Publication of 
the Texas Folklore Society. Mr. Dobie served 
as Editor and Secretary of the society for 
some twenty years, and much of his own best 
writing first saw print in the group’s annuals. 

A member of the Purdue English faculty, 
Vv. L. LOKKE received the Ph.D. in American 
Civilization at the University of lowa; his 
particular interests are the American novel, 
American history—including the history of 
American religious thought—and contempo- 
rary theology. “A Side Glance at Medusa” 
is part of a projected book which will trace 
the response of American novelists to Holly- 
wood from the movie city’s earliest days 


Cover 


“St. Michael and Angels,” ten-by- 
fifteen-foot bas-relief marble sculpture 
(here viewed in plaster model) by in- 
ternationally famed sculptor Charles 
Umlauf of Austin, will form part of 
the marble reredos extending thirty- 
five feet from floor to ceiling behind 


the altar of the new Episcopal Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels in 
Dallas. 


When in 
EDUARDO RUIZ, then an §.M.U. Spanish teach- 
er, wrote for SWR an article entitled “In- 
difference South of the Border: Why Latin 


Americans Ignore Our History,” we remarked 


to the present. 1958 RAMON 


that “his interest in inter-American affairs 
extends beyond language to cultural and his- 
torical areas.” Now, as a member of the 
Smith College history faculty, Mr. Ruiz has 
opportunity for exercise of these broader 
concerns. 

Her childhood in Czarist Russia furnished 
FANIA KRUGER of Austin with memories on 
which she has based several stories published 
in SWR; now she recounts more recent, more 
painful experiences growing out of her at- 
tempt to revisit her old home a few months 
ago. Also an overseas traveler in 1959 was 
HOYT FULLER of New York, a Wayne State 
University graduate and former associate 
editor of Ebony, who spent three months in 
Senegal and the newly independent Republic 
of Guinea as correspondent for the Amster- 
dam newspaper, Haagse Post. 


FICTION, VERSE: A native of Dallas, GEoRGIA 
MCKINLEY husband (also from 
Dallas), a physics professor at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in Troy, New York, are 


and her 


spending the current year traveling in Europe, 
basing in Birmingham, England. Another 
former Dallasite, syLVAN KARCHMER has spent 
the past decade in Eugene, Oregon. Univer- 
sity poets all are LARRY RUBIN (Emory), 
DE JONG (Rhode Island), 
EDWIN GopsEY (Vanderbilt), and KENNETH 


DAVID CORNEL 
a. LOHF (Columbia), while HANNAH KAHN 
reviews verse volumes for the Miami Herald. 


THE WINNER of the first annual John H. 
McGinnis Memorial Award is announced in 
this issue of SWR. The Editors wish to express 
their thanks to judges James D. Meeks, Frank 
E. Vandiver, and Victor F. White, and to the 
donor of the Award, Robert F. Ritchie of 
Dallas. 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 
Books of permanent interest 


ART AND ILLUSION 

A Study in the Psychology of Pictorial Representation 

The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1956 

By E. H. Gombrich. ‘| have learned a great deal from this volume, but what | 
shall remember about it is the author’s warmth and wit, the fabulous range of 
his references and the richness of personality that lies behind the whole per- 
formance.'’—Alfred Frankenstein, N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 320 illustrations, 
18 in color. $10.00 


ZEN AND JAPANESE CULTURE 

By Daisetz T. Suzuki. ‘‘A wealth of material, profusely and handsomely illus- 
trated.""—Nancy Wilson Ross, N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW. With 69 collotype 
plates. $8.50 


THE LIMITS OF ART 

Collected and edited by Huntington Cairns. Great prose and poetry from Homer 
to Joyce, with an appraisal of each work by great critics, ancient and modern. 
“Unique in scope, variety, and excellence. The first radically new idea for an 
anthology in the past 100 years.’’—Allen Tate. 1473 pages. $8.50 


CHAPMAN'S HOMER 

The Iliad; The Odyssey and the Lesser Homerica 

Edited, with introductions, by Allardyce Nicoll. This edition of George Chapman's 
long-out-of-print text, while preserving the original as nearly as possible, may be 
enjoyed by the modern reader. 2 vols., boxed $10.00 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS 


An Anthology from the Writings of C. G. Jung 

Collected and edited by Jolande Jacobi. A Survey of the work of Dr. Jung, 

arranged under four main sections: The Nature and Activity of the Psyche, 

Man in His Relation to Others, The World of Values, and On Ultimate Things. 
$4.50 


PUBLISHED FOR BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION by Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14 
For detailed catalog write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 Street, New York 21 
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RESIDENT ARTS 


Is Washington Moving In? 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


Theodate 


aggressive new publisher of the old and 


QUERIED BY Miss Johnson, the 
conservative Musical America, both 1960 
candidates for the presidency replied over sig- 
natures that they thought music a good thing 
and were for it. Can music flourish without 
government aid? Vice-President Nixon was 
more definite on the point. “Our great lack 
today,” he wrote, “is not sources of subsidy or 
any honest desire to promote the arts, but a 
program for reaching the goals we all seek. 
This is particularly true at the level of the 
federal government.” 

Where Mr. Nixon “promised,” as much as 


candidates promise anything, the use of 


federal funds, Senator Kennedy preferred to 
remain vague and renounce the possibilities 
of central control. “Creative work is not 
done to measure,” he said. 


The climate in which art thrives is a delicate 
climate. It must foster individual work by 
sensitive persons. And it is of real importance 
that the Government not disturb this climate 
by meddlesome incursions or limitations on 
the free play of the mind. But if the Govern- 
ment must not interfere, it can give the 
lead. There is a connection, hard to explain 
logically, but easy to feel, between achieve- 
ment in public life and progress in the arts. 
The age of Pericles was also the age of 
Phidias. The age of Lorenzo de’ Medici was 


also the age of Leonardo da Vinci. The age 
of Elizabeth was also the age of Shakespeare. 
The New Frontier, for which I campaign in 
public life, can also be a New Frontier for 
American art. 


This is a curious switch in positions. The 
Republican candidate was otherwise opposed 
to the use of federal funds in any area that 
might be taken care of by, what’s the phrase, 
“private enterprise.” The Democrat, now the 
President-elect, was supposedly willing to 
spend federal funds on anything. 

Mr. Nixon’s open-mindedness on federal 
subsidy also can be detected in this paragraph: 


Government subsidy is almost as old as the 
arts, particularly in Europe. Though use of 
government subsidy has been less widespread 
in the United States, nevertheless several of 
our cities and states now use public funds to 
help subsidize artistic effort, including sym- 
phony orchestras, while our Federal Govern- 
ment maintains art galleries, museums, and 
armed service bands, symphony orchestras 
and choral groups. Basically, however, private 
subscription has been the chief means of 
underwriting deficits that appear to be almost 
inescapable in furthering the arts. 


Mr. Nixon, furthermore, tips a revealing 
hand. “Recognizing a missing element,” he 
said, 
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ILLCREST STATE 


“that’s my bank" 


MEMBER, FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


e ACROSS FROM SMU 


CAM F. DOWELL, 
President 


President Eisenhower in his 1955 State of 
the Union message recommended that the 
Congress pass legislation establishing a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on the Arts to de- 
termine what our national program should 
be. Although the Congress has never com- 
pleted action on this important legislation, 
the Congress did take an historic step in 1958 
by enacting legislation chartering a National 
Cultural Center to be located in Washington 
and providing land for the construction of 
a building to be paid for by private subscrip- 
tion. Efforts to raise money are now under 
way. 

If this legislation were passed, it certainly 
would be incumbent upon the next President 
of the United States to name an advisory 
council representative of the top people in 
all our arts, in the belief that it would pro- 
duce a program that not only would resolve 
the questions you have raised in the field of 
music but also provide a firm base for ex- 
pansion of all the arts and American partici- 
pation in them in the future. 


Both Vice-President Nixon and Senator 


SOUTHWEST Revicu 


Kennedy, it might be said, have personal 
records of arts patronage. Mr. Nixon is not 
unfamiliar with the community theater move- 
ment. He and Thelma (“Pat”) Ryan met on 
the stage of the Whittier, California, Little 
Theater as lovers for a drama and_ sub- 
sequently married. Jack and Jacqueline do 
not have such a history as participants, but, 
we hear, have four season tickets to almost 
everything going on in Washington and 
usually attend concerts and plays with Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Kennedy. 

Apparently the day has gone in officialdom 
when a mayor, governor, or President did not 
dare acknowledge an interest in the arts, and, 
if addicted, indulged surreptitiously. The pur- 
itanical pulpit sounded off loudly about the 
inherent wickedness of the theater when 
Abraham Lincoln had the misfortune to be 
assassinated in one. From boyhood he had 
attended every minstrel show, opera, or play 

continued on page 75 
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Reviews of Books 


SOUTHWEST CHRONICLE 


[I'll Tell You a Tale 


BY J. FRANK DOBIE 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY THE AUTHOR 
AND ISABEL GADDIS 


Little, Brown, Boston $6.50 


A Pictorial History of Texas 
BY HERBERT AND VIRGINIA GAMBRELL 
Dutton, New York $6.95 


Commodore Moore and the Texas Navy 
BY TOM HENDERSON WELLS 


University of Texas Press, Austin $4.75 


Tales from the Manchaca Hills 


BY MRS. EDNA TURLEY CARPENTER 
AS EDITED AND RECORDED BY JANE AND BILI 
HOGAN 


The Hauser Press, New Orleans $4.95 


CONCENTRATED Dobie, which is to say a con- 
centration of the best of stories about the 
Southwest, its landscape, its animals, and its 
people, is what you will find in the anthol- 
ogy, I'll Tell You a Tale. Isabel Gaddis, who 
did the first selecting of material for the 
book and then had the author’s highly in- 
terested co-operation in the final assembling, 
is a former pupil of Dobie’s at the University 
of Texas who, as he says, comes “from the 
land of thorns, drouths, fine years, Mexicans, 
cow: people, and the tempo of shadows under 
hot suns that I come from.” Of the choices 
they have made Dobie writes in his introduc- 
tion, “All we can be positive of is that we 
like what is here.” But that “like” is no 
superficial word, and the gathered tales are 
no random browsings. They include stories of 
longhorns, mustangs, coyotes, panthers, bears; 


of wonderful horses and their riders; of 
Indians and Mexicans and ghosts and buried 


Viii 


gold and many other men and creatures and 
things. 


Nor is the concentration simply a matter 
of choosing elements from The Longhorns, 
The Mustangs, Tongues of the Monte, Coro- 
nado’s Children, and others of Dobie’s many 
books. It is also a concentration of flavor. In 
a disclaimer of any right to the title of scien- 
tific folklorist, Dobie says, “After I have 
heard a tale, I do all I can to improve it.” 
This he did with his first telling of these 
stories. Now, having discovered an “unan- 
ticipated chance to revise what was supposed 
to be the final edition,” he has “had happy 
times trying to improve them in spots.”” The 
results are instructive as well as delightful, 
for they show how in the course of his life- 
long learning of his art this master storyteller 
has gained, as he puts it, “awareness of words 
not precise or harmonious, of clogged phrases, 
of sentences to be remodeled, of transposi- 
tions that would strengthen grace, of subject 
matter by hunks that had better be excised, 
and of interesting, delightful, winged things 
in my head that belong to the written compo- 
sition.” 

The evidence of this awareness is in the 
intensification produced by Dobie’s new work 
on the tales in this volume. For example, there 
is “Little Aubry’s Ride,” which first appeared 
in the January 1928 issue of the Southwest 
Review and then was included in The Mus- 
tangs. Aubry, the first version said, “was not 
the stuff out of which carpet clerks are 
made.” In I'll Tell You a Tale this becomes, 
“The stuff in his body was not compounded 
of clerkly tameness.” On the second of his 
three rides, in both versions, Aubry “walked 
forty miles; he went three days without a 
bite to eat; he slept—off his horse—only four 
or five hours on the whole route.” But the 
new version adds the rhythmic detail, “though 
he cat-napped now and then while riding, 
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riding, riding.”” Of one of the horses he rode 
in his third and greatest ride the first version 
says only, “The mount was Dolly, a beauti- 
ful mare, famed for her speed and endur- 
ance.” Now we have, “The mount is a ‘yellow 
mare’—without doubt a Spanish dun—named 
Dolly. One deduces that all the mounts Aubry 
sent out from Santa Fe were native New 
Mexican horses—Spanish blooded.” And in 
the description of the last lap of that ride 
appears an entirely new sentence that tells 
both of Aubry’s exhaustion and of the nature 
of the country where he rode: “He hardly 
notices the beautiful trees and hills to which 
the plains have given way; he does not hear 
the cawing of the crows in the valleys.” 
“No Blue Bowl for Panchito,” the final 
story of I'll Tell You a Tale, was set down 
first in “Charm in Mexican Folktales,” Dobie’s 
contribution to The Healer of Los Olmos, the 
Texas Folklore Society annual for 1951. There 
it began, “One time a burro driver was beat- 
ing the whey out of his son Francisco when a 


SOUTHWEST Review 


friend appeared.” Now it has become, “These 
two compadres, each godfather to the other’s 
son, were burro drivers, making their living 
bringing down wood from the mountain to 
sell in town. Their lives were not marred by 
envy or ambition. One day Pedro came to 
his compadre’s house to find him beating 
Panchito, his little godson.” And at the point 
of the story, “That burro of a Francisco says 
he will not drink out of the blue bowl with 
his brother” gains in imagery to become, 
“This burro of a Pancho, so heady he is, stands 
braced like a bull calf against drinking out of 
the blue bowl with his brother.” 

Perhaps the most moving of many such 
changes occurs in “Cow Music,” which closes 
the section called “The Longhorn Breed.” In 
this episode, which was originally part of an 
essay, “The Writer and His Region,” in the 
Spring 1950 Southwest Review, the ailing 
Old Tom O'Connor first “could no longer 
ride across the seas of grass and watch his 
cattle thrive.”” Now the passage reads: “Then, 
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having galloped a little while with the years 
more swiftly than the weaver’s shuttle, Tom 
O'Connor could no longer pull up into his 
saddle and ride free across the seas of grass on 
which his brand fattened and multiplied.” 
Perhaps J. Frank Dobie may have a little 
more trouble, these days, pulling up into a 
saddle on a flesh-and-blood horse. But he holds 
a firmer seat than ever on the stallion of 
language, the stallion that he has tamed but 
left in full possession of all its magnificent 
spirit and life. 


rwo pEopLe could scarcely be found better 
fitted for collaboration on a picture history 
of Texas than Herbert and Virginia Gambrell. 
Head of the history department at Southern 
Methodist University, Herbert Gambrell is an 
authority on Texas history who approaches his 
subject with immense gusto. And his wife 
Virginia, as director of the Hall of State in 
Dallas, knows probably better than anyone 
else the abundant picture resources of the 
Dallas Historical Society collection, and how 
to supplement them from the holdings of the 
Texas State Archives, the San Jacinto Museum 
of History, and other important sources. 
Working together on the project that is 
uniquely their province, the Gambrells have 
produced in A Pictorial History of Texas the 
Texas gift book par excellence, an assembling 
of illustrative material that will have con- 
siderable permanent value in a field which in 
the past has been surprisingly neglected. 

With drawings old and new, portraits, re- 
productions of old maps and documents, and 
photographs of artifacts and missions, as ar- 
ranged by Virginia Gambrell, the early cen- 
turies of Spanish exploration and colonization 
are graphically described in the first chapters 
of the book. The text by Herbert Gambrell, 
while necessarily little more than an outline 
of salient points, manages to convey much of 
his humanity and wise humor. 


Then come the first years of American 


adventure and settlement in Texas—with, 


among many other choice things, an 1820 
letter from Thomas Jefferson to President 
James Monroe predicting that “the province 
of Techas will be the richest state in our 
union, without any exception.” The chapter 
on the Texas Revolution has not only the 
Texas Declaration of Independence, Travis’ 
“Victory or Death” letter, battle pictures, 
and portraits of Texas heroes, but such less 
usually seen details as the silk banner that 
was the only Texan flag at San Jacinto and 
the music of the famous song, “Will You 
Come to the Bower?” 

In the section entitled “Talented Ama- 
teurs,” the many problems of the Texas 
Republic are made immediate. For example, 
a broadside advertising an “Anti-Texas Meet- 
ing” at Boston’s Faneuil Hall is full of in- 
temperate language sounding oddly like that 
of much more recent political diatribes. 

The Mexican War, which, as Dr. Gambrell 
remarks, most Texans felt was “fheir war, a 
sort of second war for independence,” is 
illustrated by, among other things, Samuel 
Chamberlain’s recently discovered watercolor 
sketches. The chapter on Texas’ role in what 
is here called “the war for southern indepen- 
dence” is followed by one on the difficulties 
and progress of the Reconstruction years. 
Lively pictures, contemporary and modern, 
document the rise of the cattle industry. 
After a brief chapter on oil, headed by a 
photograph of the Discovery Well at Spindle- 
top, the picture account concludes by bring- 
ing up to date the images of “The Seven Cities 
of Cibola,” Texas style—Austin, Houston, 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, Corpus Christi, El 
Paso, and Dallas. 

Although it may be expected that it will 
be adult Texas patriots who will be giving 
and receiving A Pictorial History of Texas 
in greatest numbers, it should by all means 
be piaced in the school libraries of the state. 
The excellent arrangement of the pictures, 
providing variety at every point, should help 

continued on page 78 
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Random House 5) Books 


Isak Dinesen 
SHADOWS ON THE GRASS, In these exquisite sto- 


ries, one of the world’s most gifted storytellers returns to the setting of 
Out of Africa. : $3.00 


John O’Hara 


SERMONS AND SODA-WATER., Three short novels, 
set in Pennsylvania, New York and Hollywood. John O’Hara at his best 
and most compassionate. Three separate volumes, boxed: $5.95 


N. Behrman 


PORTRAIT OF MAX. “Entrancing . . . a gay, sad, funny 
and intensely civilized portrait of Sir Max Beerbohm. Handsomely and 
hilariously illustrated.” — cLirToN FADIMAN. “Would have delighted and 
amused its hero — which is surely all the recommendation it needs.” 
— PETER QUENNELL, N.Y. Times Book Review $6.00 


Nancy Wilson Ross 


THE WORLD OF ZEN. The first truly comprehensive an- 
thology of Zen Buddhism — from Zen in art to laughter in Zen. Illustrated 
with photographs and drawings. $10.00 


Dwight MacDonald 


ANTHOLOGY OF PARODIES, The most complete 


collection of parodies in years: victims range from Wordsworth to 
Faulkner, Kipling to Kerouac, John Milton to Eisenhower. $7.50 


At your bookstore - RANDOM HOUSE 
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All the excitement 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


of the fabulous 
Lone Star State 
in this first- 


of-its-kind volume! 


TEXAS 


by Herbert and Virginia Gambrell 


Svery loyal Texan will acclaim this 
superb chronicle of his own state. 
Over 300 striking illustrations and 
lively, informative text trace the 
story — from the early days of 
exploration, through the time of the 
war between the North and South, 
and on to the founding of the great 
oil and cattle empires. For the early 
period of history, unique documents, 
paintings and other rare material 
are presented, and throughout the 
book, the illustrations have been 


$6.95 at your bookstore now 


specially coordinated to follow the 
text. As a valuable account of the 
state’s heritage, this book is unsur- 
passed. Entertaining and hand- 
somely produced, it is filled with all 
the richness, excitement and variety 
of Texas itself. 


Herbert Gambrell is Professor of 
History at Southern Methodist 
University; Virginia Gambrell is 
Director of the Hall of State in 
Dallas. 


E. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, New York 
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Little Pinto 


JOHN HOUGHTON ALLEN 


LITTLE PINTO looked at you with lumi- 
nous eyes. He was insouciant, honest, 
intuitive, and brave. He was deep through 
the heart. He was gallant and strangely 
wise. He was also a humorist, with that 
saving grace that stands instead of angels. 

Always alert, head up, breathing the 
air. He galloped, as if he smelled the 
wind and the ocean, the flowers and the 
grass in April. As if the birds were sing- 
ing and the leaves green. 

Even as a colt he was collected, never 
gangly. He was playful, stepping short, 
tit-tupping, cantering, making recon- 
naissances, stampeding. He had a step so 
light, it scarcely disturbed the dew. He 
picked up his feet and set them down 
nicely. He was the best horse we ever 
raised on the Jesiis Maria, and horses 
were an old old story with us. 

The Jesis Maria was a horseranch in 
that part of South Texas which used to 
be pampa: wild-horse prairie. Little Pinto 
seemed to be studying about that sweet 
country all the time, which he had never 
known: for our land is cruel now with 
brush and cactus and the low gravel hills 
are bare. It is overgrazed and given to 
drought, and livestock makes shift, living 
thriftily by survival of the fittest. 
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being a loveletter to a polo pony 


The broodmares are miserable and neg- 
lected. Little Pinto’s mother was gaunt 
in the gray winter and pregnant, and in 
summer she kept starving with the en- 
thusiastic foal at her udders, but Little 
Pinto had been glad as a child. He was 
raised wild, with his heart in his throat 
like the deer and antelope. He galloped 
around like a fabulous creature, the uni- 
corn: and no doubt life had been good 
to Little Pinto on the wide acres, in 
those marvelous days. 

The dam was a chunky black and 
white Spanish mare. Her sire had been 
Sadii, a great chestnut Arabian, with 
long legs and the stamina of the desert, 
and like Adam, minus a rib. From the 
grandsire Little Pinto inherited the gre- 
gariousness, He wanted to be treated like 
family. For the Arabians move right 
into the black tents with the Arabs. 

Little Pinto’s sire was a brown stallion 
by St. James, very grand, but reverted to 
the wild. Little Pinto was seven-eighths 
Thoroughbred and Arabian, and the rest 
Spanish, which in its purest form was 
barb. 

St. James gave him the gallant heart, 
and Sadii the endurance, and the nameless 


Spanish blood the dash and acumen and 
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quality. For Little Pinto was aristocratic. 
It showed in his sculptured head, in the 
elegant way he was made. If his confor- 
mation could be faulted, it might be he 
was long in the back: for Little Pinto 
was not minus a vertebra like Sadii. 

Otherwise, he squared away, from the 
ground up. He was broadchested, power- 
fully muscled, with high withers, straight 
legs, flanks short and full. His bone was 
like fretwork steel. The head neat, with 
large sensitive nostrils he blew out with 
pleasure. He had foxy ears, well develop- 
ed jaws. Little Pinto was silverpoint, deli- 
cate and drawn once in a medium where 
there can be no mistake. He was spon- 
taneous, the result of inspiration, like 
a happy thought. He was beautiful, with 
muscles and curves. There was economy 
to Little Pinto, not a waste line, but he 
had that shameful color. 

He was a freak among our purebreds. 
Even his dam threw foals a solid color, 
and Little Pinto had been the first to 
come out shouting. He was a sorrel and 
white colt marked like any mustang, al- 
though he was to carry this rather splen- 
did shame like the proverbial white 
blackbird. 

The other colts were very haughty 
and discriminated against Little Pinto, 
but he wouldn’t have it. They pretended 
to panic the moment his mother brought 
him out of the brush, embarrassed and 
pleased like a woman with brilliant rai- 
ment. They came nipping and biting, 
and Little Pinto’s teeth chattered; he 
tried to please, but when he found they 
were cruel, he bit right back and showed 
them his heels. They tried to ride the high 
horse on Little Pinto, but he was of an 
ardent temper, and before he was dry 
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behind the ears, that colt had spunk. 

If he was off-color, it was glorious. 
The hair so fine, it was never to need 
clipping. The skin was pink underneath. 
The trim ears were sorrel, and he was 
sorrel down the neck and chest and un- 
der the saddle, and sorrel around the 
loins like caparison, and the tail was 
brushed with sorrel. The rest of Little 
Pinto was milk white. He was always 
clean, as if he had licked himself. He 
was fastidious. He drank gallons of 
water, at every trough he passed, but he 
never pawed in it. He would just nuz- 
zle deep, and snort his appreciation. 

He had a neat blaze in the face that 
ran down over his nose and trickled into 
his mouth until he seemed to drink it. 
The white spilled both sides of his slender 
neck to the shoulders and back of the 
forearms symmetrically. There was a 
beautiful sheen to the white flanks and 
legs. You wanted to slap Little Pinto on 
the fanny, only you had better not. 


THE BROODMARES ran loose in the Barino 
Grande, a vast pasture, where the colts 
never saw a horseman until it came time 
to be weaned. Then like mestefios the 
herd was driven with a rush into traps 
and corrals, where they trampled each 
other in the dust. 

In the corrals the colts were separated 
from the dams. The mares were driven 
off and Little Pinto never saw his mother 
again. He neighed pitifully. He pricked 
up his ears, but there was no response. 
Finally, he nickered without conviction, 
and his ears were crestfallen. A bellmare 
was turned in with the colts, and they 
followed her everywhere. 

The colts were disciplined, handled, 
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forefooted, haltered, and there wasn’t 
time to be fractious. They were snubbed, 
blindfolded, and slapped around with a 
towsack, but the vaqueros were not un- 
kindly. They let the colts smell them and 
become familiar with the scent. They 
never made abrupt movements. They 
groomed Little Pinto with a shampoo 
made of eggs and yucca root, until his 
coat shone. They were considerate. They 
never roached manes and tails, saying it 
would embarrass the animals. They did 
not speak ill of a horse in its presence, 
because the other horses might under- 
stand, and accordingly mistreat it. 

The vaqueros had an affinity for horses. 
Little Pinto loved their soft Spanish ac- 
cents. He got to know drawling Negro 
grooms, and crisp Cockneys in puttees, 
and dour gauchos in balloon breeches 
with pigstickers in their belts, and Irish- 
men with thick brogues, and friendly 
paisanos in California, but he never liked 
them as much as he did the vaqueros. 

The yearlings were pastured together, 
pampered and fed oats and peanut hay 
until they were three years old. All they 
had to do was rub noses and whinny 
and roll and kick up their heels and 
cavort and scamper like wind-devils 
dancing in the land. It was the time 
of his life for Little Pinto. He was the 
ringleader. He led them a merry chase, 
flaring his nostrils. You couldn’t figure 
if he was leading, or they were chasing 
Little Pinto like a will-o’-the-wisp. 

The vaqueros brought them up daily, 
and Little Pinto would gallop well in 
advance, capering, and then swerve at 
the corrals, much to everybody’s disgust, 
leading half the herd after him like a 
Pied Piper. But he was contrary, and 
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when all except himself had been penned 
with difficulty, he would feel ostracized, 
and paw the gate until the vaqueros Jet 
him in. They laughed at his antics, but 
he could be so mischievous they longed to 
make latigo of his hide. They had a 
name for Little Pinto: pendeho. 

When the young horses had their 
growth, they were ridden bareback first, 
and then with a light rig and bozal. 
They were broken without nonsense and 
quickly, so they would not abuse them- 
selves. The stubborn horses were dominat- 
ed, but not Little Pinto. He was not 
one of these. He was smart as a mule. 
After being jerked at the end of a lazo 
to limber the neck, Little Pinto had 
better sense. He was amenable. Whenever 
there was something he did not under- 
stand, he came right up to the vaqueros, 
with his nose bobbing, talking man to 
man. The stubborn beast was roweled and 
quirted, but Little Pinto didn’t want 
anybody manhandling him. 

The vaqueros taught him to handle 
with the jacquima first and then a bit 
used lightly. They had him stopping, 
rearing slightly, and coming back 
through the bridle. He walked loving and 
glad, pleased as Punch. He cantered easy, 
in flowing lines. It was a pleasure for 
them to put him through his paces. For 
Little Pinto was simpdtico. He learned 
readily. 

He practically sat on the fence, wait- 
ing to be taken with them. They worked 
him after cattle a while on the neigh- 
boring ranch, but any plug can be a 
cowpony, and Little Pinto didn’t like 
being kicked around; it was dull and 
dusty, and moreover, Little Pinto hated 
cattle. He could never understand why 
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there were not just horses on that ranch. 
He used to reach down after the slow- 
poke Herefords and bite them in the 
tail. 


HE was too high-spirited for cow work. 
When they used him to ride fences he 
was always marching marching. If they 
went at a gallop, he wanted to go faster. 
He wore them out, and the vaqueros 
prevailed on Price and me to train Little 
Pinto for polo. They said he was too pre- 
cious for cattle, even if he was a pinto. 

We were quite aware of the undesirable 
color, and that he had better be good, 
so Price and I tried to flunk him in the 
elementary training. That can be severe. 
It breaks blood animals and scrubs can’t 
take it. It made whatever the vaqueros 
did to Little Pinto look humane, for 
it’s in the English manner, merciless and 
precise. 

From the horse’s viewpoint polo can 
be a shambles and a shame, and most 
prospects don’t make. They go coldjawed 
under stress, or they give up, discouraged. 
They don’t have the bottom, or that last 
iota of speed. All the Thoroughbred does 
is run, but you whip up polo ponies, 
and when they respond with spirit, you 
drag them down in a rage. 

You train them to swing on their 
hind legs like a gate on its hinges, to fold 
like an accordion and come up skidding, 
scrambling for a lead. You teach them 
to rate at full speed. They are rebuked 
for taking the initiative, punished for 
too literal a memory—and memory is all 
the intelligence the poor horse has got— 
thrown at other ponies, and ridden into 
the ground, and when they become jaded, 
you use the whip. 
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Yes, sometimes you broke the gallant 
heart, and then you used the lash. But 
not on Little Pinto. He never needed 
it. He was the rare pony that liked polo. 
It made sense to him. He picked it up 
as if he had played before. Maybe he 
remembered the game from barb an- 
cestors in Persia, in the time of Omar 
Khayyam. He breezed through the school- 
ing, and pretty soon he acted as if he 
knew more than you did, but we can’t 
all be infallible, like Little Pinto. 

He was tireless at practice and sticking 
and balling, because Little Pinto was a 
perfectionist. He liked the monotony: 
the metronomic rhythm galloping sooth- 
ing. He went lazing down the field. It 
was lulling, tooling along, daydreaming: 
left lead, right lead, figure-eighting, with 
the light hooves tattooing RAT A TAT TAT 
RAT A TAT TAT. The crack of the mallet 
made a crisp clean sound. The ball went 
lovely and left a mark in the dirt like 
a drawing lesson. Little Pinto would perk 
his ears as it lined down the field, slanted 
offside, or deflected nearside, and he 
looked at the backhand shots with pater- 
nal pride. He lent himself beautifully. 

You could hit off all four corners of 
Little Pinto. He was a wonderful horse 
for the malletman: hesitating a fraction 
for the nearside, checking imperceptibly 
for the neckshot, humping just right for 
the tail, and we really laid into the off- 
side, getting all his weight behind the 
stroke and on the proper lead so that 
the ball went a mile. Little Pinto was 
solid as you twisted into the stance, 
standing a little in your stirrups, and 
he went leaning, leveling like a torpedo, 
streamlined, as we got the ball off to- 
gether. 
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It’s 60 per cent the horse, although 
Little Pinto might possibly have claimed 
more. He was very conceited, and of 
course, the rider was a necessary adjunct: 
he had his uses, he might be a jolly good 
fellow to boot, even if he was a free- 
loader, but it was the horse that did the 
work, and took the punishment, and 
horses were all patient, noble, faithful, 
beautiful, and courageous . . . to such 
an extent that listening to Little Pinto, 
had you not been of a different logic, 
you might have persuaded yourself it 
were better to be the horse. 

Little Pinto went great guns his first 
season. He was a sprinter who could 
stay. You sat in the saddle and breathed 
into that great little horse and he went 
stretching-reaching, with the stamina 
and foot and collected like clockwork. 
He was always streaking down the field 
after the long balls that flew like gulls 
in the air and made you catch your 
breath at their beauty. They were sur- 
prising, because you didn’t know you 
had it in you, but not Little Pinto. He 
only looked surprised when you DIDN’T 
get the distance. 

He was a dynamo, swashbuckling, 
that one: equally good at offense and 
defense, and adventuring in between. 
Versatile. He liked to play any position, 
so long as it was polo. At Number I he 
seemed to be both sides of the Back mi- 
raculously. At Number II he was always 
forcing, and you could play the tail off 
him. At Number III he created the situ- 
ations that result in score. At Number IV 
he was fierce, pessimistic, a dog in the 
manger. 

There was nothing he liked better than 
the horses going fluently at pace, and 
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the game wide open and fast, the play 
expert with cannonball drives, superb 
slices, delicate angle shots. He liked it 
free-roaming, long-passing, where every- 
body keeps hammering until something 
has to give. The horses running free, 
checking with their hind legs under them, 
pivoting and lancing in new directions, » 
the horses all grand! THEN it was a fine 
game, a HORSES’ game, with both sides 
switching and flashing, hustling up and 
down the long green field to a fine vol- 
leying effect, foils to bring out each 
other’s excellence—the attack penetrating 
but the opposition elastic, falling back 
gracefully and undefeated. THEN it was 
pleasure, poetry. There was nothing Little 
Pinto appreciated more than the good 
competition with the pace relentless. 


LITTLE PINTO was psychic. He could tell 
by your stance where the ball was going 
before you hit it. He was slashing, rough- 


shod in attack. He literally piled into 
backhand shots. He was galvanized cross- 
ing the field. He cracked down, picking 
up a ball that was bouncing stirrup high. 
Nobody ever hollered at us Go hard, 
man, go hard! 

He latched onto the ball, and we belted 
it. We got rid of it like a hot potato. Lit- 
tle Pinto would leave it, too. We could be 
driving full tilt, the ball lobbed clean 
over the man behind us, but if the fellow 
hollered Leave it! the little horse didn’t 
hesitate: he galloped on . . . the final 
proof of obedience. 

He was quick and knowing as a 
monkey. He got off to flying starts at 
the throw-in. Then he carried you in 
terrific onslaughts, or he fell back mus- 
cular on defense, resilient. He was so 
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busy he seemed to dominate the field, 
no matter who had the ball, but that 
might have been because of his color. 
He tried to blanket the opposition: flank- 
ing, encircling, harassing, riding all over 
them. He bumped opponents like ten- 
pins, and Little Pinto laid down his ears 
when they came at him. He went l/eap- 
ing at the boards. Little Pinto went 
where you drove him, even if it was a 
cul-de-sac, horses and riders scrambled 
and hell to pay. Ay, that Little Pinto! 

He was irrepressible. Plunging in at 
right angles, so you could hook from be- 
hind. He fairly reached, when you lifted 
your mallet after a ball in the air, quar- 
ters under him, front legs off the ground. 
He had finesse. He was deft at tap shots. 
He delighted in the hook and backstroke, 
which is difficult, hooking the man with 
the ball and backing it with a down- 
swing. Little Pinto had the timing right. 
He fairly chuckled when we made it. 

There was something breathless about 
Little Pinto. He wrapped us around goal- 
posts, making impossible saves. He 
wouldn’t concede a thing, not even the 
cinch penalty from thirty yards, with 
everybody flatfooted to either side of the 
goal and helpless. Little Pinto got under 
way, after the ball was hit, and we would 
meet it crossing the line, and slam it 
safe to the boards. 

He was a horse flattering to ride. He 
reached at the reins just right: it steadied 
him and the rider. Little Pinto used a bit 
and bridoon, but in tournaments if you 
didn’t add drawreins, he would put his 
nose out and take you. He had a velvet 
mouth, but he kept you on your mettle. 
He was over-reaching, there ahead of 
you. It could be exasperating. He ex- 


pected you to make improbable shots also, 


- and he didn’t even say nice try when you 


failed. He acted dismayed, in fact. 

It was touching, the faith he had in 
me. No matter how far we were out- 
distanced, Little Pinto: took off like 
Pegasus. Never say die. I have set him 
after men gone away, clear down the 
field, and sometimes it made them ner- 
vous, and they missed, but that was 
telepathy. Little Pinto put a conjure on 
them. Ah, but he liked to break it up, 
go all out, play for keeps! He would 
take three men happily: bouncing off 
the first, riding into the second offside, 
and making the third who came meeting 
the ball give way, while we stole it on 
the nearside. He was a lot of horse, to 
be so little. He was only 14:32, but 
wide—he could really move them over. 
You heard the smack in the grandstands. 
Little Pinto came flying and: slammed 
‘em, like the hammer of God. 


WE DEALERS could take horses or leave 
them, but Little Pinto was a conversa- 
tion piece. He had a nervous fit, playing, 
unless he was given the chance to run 
by many horses. He ran past faster ponies 
as if they were standing still, but that’s 
because Little Pinto got the jump on 
them. He would spot them ten yards and 
beat them to the ball. It would have 
broken Little Pinto’s heart if they had 
gotten there first. When I hesitated, 
undecided, Little Pinto leaped in the air, 
frustrated, because he always knew where 
to go. He practically pointed, only he 
was too polite. And when I missed, he 
went fsk! tsk! He believed that horse 
and rider were complementary, and 
sometimes as much as said so. 
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He lived up to the superlatives, and 
he approved them, being Latin. If Little 
Pinto had really been able to talk, he 
would have used them himself. He would 
have agreed with every word of this 
valentine. 

Little Pinto thought it was a fine thing 
to be a horse. He put on airs. He always 
felt his oats. Folks called him Half Pint 
affectionately, but he had a gladder name, 
his own: Little Pinto. He came galloping, 
galloping, glad, going places. Swift run- 
ning and handling so fast, they couldn’t 
tell whether he was coming or going... 
The crowds loved him. He had personali- 
ty. He was a reckless extravagant good 
little horse. Like holiday bunting, color- 
ful, like the American flag, breaking 
out in a breeze. He seemed to challenge: 
Look at me! Ain’t I something? I’m Lit- 
tle Pinto! Strong! Glad! Free! 

People remembered him at Rumson, 
Bethpage, Aurora, Midwick, Del Ray, 
in St. Louis and San Antonio, because 
Little Pinto played wherever horses are 
sold—he was by far the best advertise- 
ment we ever had—and not exclusively 
at Meadow Brook and Santa Barbara. He 
was a soldier of fortune, in fact. Little 
Pinto traveled so much he became a 
horse without a country, but he didn’t 
need any. He was at home wherever there 
was polo. 


HE WAS almost over his head in the Open 
on that oversized ponykilling heartbreak- 
ing International Field. But he starred 
in the hard-riding Monty Waterbury. 
Little Pinto turned himself inside out 
in the Intercircuit, making all the goals. 
He relaxed in the Sunday games like a 
playboy. 
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He played high in the mountains in 
Mexico City, where he had trouble 
breathing, he got the trots, and there 
was an earthquake. The Mexicans were 
volatile, excitable, beating each other 
over the head with mallets. Little Pinto 
got to know Everysopy. For polo was a 
sport that made all men brothers, as 
much as horsemen can be brothers, and 
Little Pinto played against millionaires, 
socialites, Mdivanis, movie moguls, ma- 
harajas, Argentines wild and reckless, 
Englishmen, Long Islanders, and such na- 
tionalities. 

He played against cowboys and army 
officers in San Antonio. That was cowlot 
polo. He did not relish it, but it was the 
only polo there. The games were hassles, 
like getting loose from treacle, or people 
you didn’t like. It was shinny-on-your- 
own-side, negative—they couldn’t play, 
but they kept you from playing—and it 
kept Little Pinto from shining. He got so 
aggravated, I could pick him up and 
throw him at somebody. We would 
wait up and take a man back in the 
game, and you could depend on it: Lit- 
tle Pinto had him. He made those coun- 
try horses look bad. 

Oh, he didn’t mind, so long as it went 
by the name of polo! He even liked the 
round-robins, that can be mésalliances, 
because he got to play both sides. He 
played bang-up in any weather. When 
it rained Little Pinto was a mudder. That 
was the strangest thing: for ordinarily 
he wouldn’t get out in the rain unless 
you held an umbrella over his head. He 
didn’t like to get his ears wet. 

We had our worst falls in San Antonio, 
needless to say. Little Pinto and I went 
down from deliberate right angle bumps, 
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or when the horses were unable to flatten 
out in time, and from missteps, with the 
entire standing army running over us 
gratuitously. We had tired falls, in the 
sudden-death periods, well named, when 
the most gallant horse keeps trying and 
fails. We had a beautiful somersault at 
Miller’s, tripping over a horse’s hind legs 
that crossed us, and the paint pony came 
rolling after me like something in a 
steeplechase, until I wished I had been 
thrown another twenty feet comfortably 
ahead of him. Falls never made Little 
Pinto fainthearted. They were just rough 
on ME. 

I was brushed out of the saddle by 
a dirty ride once, and Little Pinto went 
after the old cowhand and kept riding 
him until the referee stopped the game. 
Little Pinto was my keeper. Many’s the 
time he saved me from myself’ by check- 
ing when I blew a stirrup, or got unbal- 
anced stroking. He could feel the slight- 
est thing that went wrong with me, and 
could never understand why I was so 
dense when it came to HIM. 

We went barreling into a backhand 
shot one and he told me to 
duck. He swerved, but it was too late 
and the ball hit me in the face. Little 
Pinto stopped dead, the moment it hap- 
pened. But the greatest thing was when 
we fell in a scramble of horses in a 
memorable spill at Harbord Field, that 
looked like an accident on the highway 
with everybody in the act, and Little 
Pinto had to get up off me, and tread 
around me doing it, and he never stepped 
on me at all. 


time, 


HE WAS a character around the stables. 
Little Pinto goldbricked, malingered like 


a soldier. He bitched and griped with 
the grooms. He took advantage. He was 
a hypochondriac too. When he was laid 
up sore, he complained something ter- 
rible, as if it were fatal. You practically 
had to hold his hand. But if there was 
a game that afternoon, Little Pinto 
would fret and paw, sweating in the stall, 
wanting to play. 

He wouldn’t let Price put on his San- 
down bandages. No, I was elected, don’t 
ask me why. But Price had to hold him 
every time he was shod, or he would 
kick the blacksmith—and while they 
clipped his mane, because Little Pinto 
fidgeted like a small boy in a barber’s 
chair. Price had to pull and comb his tail, 
because Little Pinto didn’t want the 
grooms getting familiar. He had a strong 
sense of personal dignity. All grooms 
were good for was mucking out stalls, 
and sponging and swiping him with 
sweatscrapers. 

The only groom he liked was Roy, the 
exercise boy. He used to dump Roy 
regularly, but that was when there was 
frost on the ground, and he had a kink 
in his back, and breathed like a dragon, 
and anybody should have better sense 
then take him out on such a day. Little 
Pinto was just horsing around when he 
threw Roy. He had a high regard for 
Roy. They were always laughing and 
joshing and saying do you remember this 
and that. Little Pinto had taken to Roy 
the first time they met. He got a whiff 
of hair vaseline and sweat and liniment 
and the corn whiskey Roy was always 
taking for the misery in his feet, and 
Little Pinto lost his heart forever. 

He got gay, but he wouldn’t let Roy 
get away with a thing. If Roy went to 
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sleep, and didn’t count the laps around 
the track, Little Pinto did. He balked at 
more than was prescribed, or he grabbed 
the snaffle and brought Roy in. However, 
he thought so much of Roy that he made 
him ride in the back of the truck on long 
hauls, or he wouldn’t be quiet. They went 
through San Antonio and Tulsa and St. 
Louis and Cleveland and Pittsburgh and 
New York all the way to Narragan- 
sett together. It was awfully pretty coun- 
try, what Little Pinto could see behind 
the billboards. 

He did not like New York City. All 
the traffic and noise and the people rush- 
ing about like crazy made him nervous. 
When the horses got unloaded in Narra- 
gansett, he was relieved. He felt so liber- 
ated that Little Pinto took the other 
horses and they swept back and forth 
from corner to corner of the paddock 
until it looked as if they would break 
down the white fences and plunge into 
the ocean, and these Valkyrian spirits 
surprised the effete easterners no end. 

He had two mascots. Little Pinto 
would have had a duck, if you let him. 
His especial pet was a saturnine Mexican 
goat with a beard like a yahoo and teeth 
that looked false, but Little Pinto loved 
this misanthropic creature. It was very 
haughty, and butted the grooms, and 
stood at bay in the barn whenever it 
had the quixotic notion. It also delighted 
in banking up against sportscars and 
shiny automobiles, caroming off the 
hood, and doing entrechats on the fend- 
ers with its cloven hoofs, and everybody 
would laugh, that is except the owner, 
who didn’t always think it was funny as 
hell. 
The other mascot was a dumb Dal- 
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matian, but this dog’s stupidity wearied 
even Little Pinto. He would pick up a 
hind leg and gently push it away, with- 
out bothering to lift his head from eat- 
ing. But he was fond of that Dalmatian. 
When we left the dog behind, Little 
Pinto didn’t eat well. He was off his 
feed, just lipping his oats. 

He had a normal appetite about like 
Man o” War’s, but when anybody was 
looking, he had company manners. He 
pretended not to live by bread alone. 
He ate delicately, finicking with the hay. 
The same afternoon he might lift the 
latch of his stall—because Little Pinto 
was a Houdini at getting loose—and 
raid the feed. He ate forty pounds of 
oats one night, enough to founder several 
horses, but Little Pinto was indignant 
when he didn’t get breakfast. 

Little Pinto appreciated good fodder. 
He loved the smell of alfalfa, which has 
the heavenly odor of spices, tobacco, sage, 
thyme, and sweet marjoram. It made him 
slobber to smell alfalfa. He liked carrots, 
and Little Pinto was crazy about onions. 
Sometimes he had a breath that was 
fierce. 

He had a big hello for everybody, but 
he was not promiscuous. With the goat 
and dog and Price and Roy, and me to 
ride him on sufferance, Little Pinto could 
afford to be particular. He had his en- 
tourage. He looked askance at the horse- 
gyps and copers and tinhorns that hang 
around every stable. They had mean sus- 
picious natures. They stood around posi- 
tively rankling from horsedeals. Little 
Pinto turned his backside to them. He 
didn’t want them poking him and look- 
ing at Ais teeth as if they knew some- 
thing about horses, but were too smart 
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to tell. Little Pinto looked at these char- 
acters and he could never understand 
how so many of the supposed masters 
of that noble beast the horse could be 
so ignoble themselves. 

Little Pinto was fond of children. All 
children, and some were brats their 
parents must have repented of. Kids came 
flocking around him in the paddock like 
sparrows. Little Pinto held court like a 
movie horse. He would lift his right fore- 
leg three times for a lump of sugar. But 
if the little bastard didn’t pay, Little 
Pinto would reach down and grab him 
by his cowboy belt and shake him until 
his six-shooters rattled. After that, the 
kid didn’t double-cross him, because Lit- 
tle Pinto was an elephant that never 
forgets. 


HE WAS NOT an animal easily ridden or 
sold. Little Pinto was no polo drudge 
shifted and managed by anybody, with 
the speed and handiness for every oc- 
casion, and the priceless heart for none. 
He refused to be treated like a chattel, 
and the average players were more in- 
terested in their handicaps than they 
were in bim. They couldn’t even ride 
Little Pinto, much less play polo on him. 

However, they paid—and then they 
expected him to make them look like 
ten goals. Little Pinto believed they 
shouldn’t even ride horses. They dressed 
well, and looked more like polo players 
than polo players, but they were not 
centaurs. 


They were inclined to be chinchy, and 
ride on the reins. They used whip and 
spur on Little Pinto, and he ran off the 
field like a horse possessed, with the rider 
on his neck. He would not handle for 
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these foolish and remote men in white 
breeches. He was an enfant terribie in 
their stables, and the disgruntled Cock- 
ney grooms couldn’t get in the stall with 
him, and always and quite naturally he 
was returned, with curses on our heads, 
and this suited Little Pinto just fine. 
We sold him five times, to men 
who boasted they could ride anything, 
but always Little Pinto would be led 
back, perking up his ears and laughing 
HA HA HO Ho. I told you so. He turned 
up like a bad penny, but Roy would be 
there joshing, and the dumb Dalmatian 
barking, and the goat jumping up and 
down, and I would slap our problem- 
child affectionately on the rump, almost 
glad to refund the money. Price would 
put the incorrigible happily into a stall, 
and Little Pinto had his neck out and was 
whinnying down the line to his stable- 
mates before the crossbar was up. 


THE STABLEMATES came and went, for 
Little Pinto didn’t have many colleagues. 
The rest were sold, they didn’t stay. I 
guess Lady was the horse he got to know 
best, because she was difficult, too. She 
was a sorrel like a flame, hard as a dia- 
mond, obstinate by nature. You had to 
run Lady down before a game, or she 
would be too rank to play. She never 
tired; she wouldn’t give anybody that 
satisfaction. 

She went at one speed, wide open, and 
in slow games was hot and unmanageable, 
but in the highgoal magnificent: swift, 
tractable, never refusing anything. When 
you asked, she always gave more. The 
right kind that you really send along, 
the kind kind that you sit back and send 
along . . . but like so many of the 
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great horses, born under a dark star. She 
was a mean horse, but I loved her. 

She broke a leg in the International 
tryouts, just running down Cochrane 
Field. The rider noticed she was down in 
front, but he couldn’t stop her. She even 
took a hard bump, running on three legs. 
She clamped onto the bit and took him 
through to score. Lady was the bravest 
of the brave, but hers was a lonely 
bravery that makes you sad. 

Tango was Little Pinto’s closest equine 
friend. They had shared the same bucket 
ever since Tango was brought off the 
range, and didn’t know any better than 
to eat his straw. Tango was big, but 
narrow in the withers, so you didn’t 
feel spreadeagled, that you were riding 
bulk, and he hit the ground light. He 
was a living example of the adage that 
a good big horse is better, every time, 
than a good little horse. It was fine to 
watch the horseraces, the rivalry between 
Tango and Little Pinto. 

Tango was inclined to be a gentle- 
man and not extend himself, nor compete 
unless he had to, and Little Pinto would 
get off faster, run by flippantly, but the 
great horse overtook him with long 
strides, and the two ran a deadheat mo- 
mentarily, until the big horse always 
pulled away... 

We put Little Pinto and Tango in the 
horseshows together. Tango won blue 
ribbons, but Little Pinto never got any, 
because of his color, or he didn’t repre- 
sent any club—or it might have been, 
and I have it on good authority, that 
these affairs were even rigged. Anyway, 
the home entries win, place, and show, 
judged by elderly retired and venal 
colonels. Little Pinto performed better 
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than any of the other horses, and the 
crowds booed the judges when he was 
placed down the line. Tango would act 
as if he didn’t know him, or had brought 
Little Pinto along for laughs. 

Tango always missed Little Pinto when 
Little Pinto went away. He would get 
a worried expression on his long face and 
look out the stable door, but when the 
pinto came back triumphantly, as usual, 
Tango would snort and pretend he hadn’t 
been anywhere. 

Tango was as much a personality as 
Little Pinto. He lumbered, shuffled out to 
exercise as if he were barefooted. He 
trailed the other horses. You looked out 
on the track and there would be Tango 
bringing up the rear, dragging his lone- 
some behind. He even went to polo des- 
ultorily, with his ears lying flat like a 
donkey’s, and it was only when the whis- 
tle blew that he came alive and you rec- 
ognized the finest heavyweight pony in 
the country. He was the fastest, bar none, 
with the intense speed of another Domi- 
no, and he would ride off a freight train; 
but he was just simply too big and he 
never sold. 


LITTLE PINTO was never happier than 
when the game was wide open and clean 
and he followed after the long lofting 
strokes with the high-spirited horses fall- 
ing on each other like falcons. It was 
good when the ball went soaring and the 
goal was made and the teammates say- 
ing: Well done! Oh, well done! Little 
Pinto would check triumphantly, danc- 
ing a little on the front legs, like haute 
école. He knew what had happened and 
he was proud, trotting back with his head 
to the side and the gait delicate. Or he 
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galloped back to the middle of the field 
and lined up glad. 

We played in games so swift it made 
us feel like shouting, with the pace 
terrific, and it looked as if everybody 
was kicking and quirting horses that 
were already running away with them. 
Then it was spectacular. Little Pinto had 
six years of tournament, asking for 
nothing better, and like all superb things, 
he thought the grand adventure would 
last forever, that we would go on like 
that, be couldn’t be used up, be was dif- 
ferent; but Little Pinto was mistaken. 

He thought he was elect and immune, 
but his legs went bad. His tendons 
swelled, he got splints. He was stiff and 
bony and all thumbs. Although the 
brave little horse tried with his stout 
heart as always, he could not outstrip 
the other and younger ponies, or get to 
the ball as quickly, because the others 
were more lively, and they were not in 
pain. Little Pinto knew what it was 
really to ache and be sore all over. We 
rested him and fired his legs, and that 
eased the pain, but it was terrible after 
a game. The little horse began to flinch 
from rough rides. He fell short in the 
over-reaching. He couldn’t understand 
what ailed him. We rubbed and blanket- 
ed him and let him stand in wet band- 
ages. He didn’t eat well. He didn’t even 
look forward to the gallon of beer he 
was accustomed to after a hard day. 

The little pony felt life had just be- 
gun, and now it was done. When he 
went to play he had qualms. His stomach 
was tied in knots and Little Pinto was 
afraid. Not of being hurt, but of being 
shown up. His breath came short, and 
a great dismay was on Little Pinto be- 
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cause he couldn’t spot the other horses 
ten yards and beat them to the ball. 
It was all he could do to hold his own. 
He got butterflies, thinking what they 
might do to humble him. When they 
bumped Little Pinto, he did not bounce 
back like India rubber. He could not 
take the shock and rage as before. He 
wasn’t one of the high-hearted horses 
running free. 


I COULD HAVE sold Little Pinto for a 
leadhorse at Santa Anita, but of course, 
he would have been impossible. He would 
have wanted to run in all the races. Lit- 
tle Pinto might have thought all the 
cheering was for him. But definitely, his 
polo career was over, and since we didn’t 
sell horses to canneries and riding acade- 
mies, we sent Little Pinto back to the 
Jesis Maria. 

He didn’t know that we were not 
headed East for the summer, to the Is- 
land, that other place with an ocean 
and polo fields. Little Pinto had a win- 
ter and summer ocean, and he loved to 
travel, and when he climbed into the 
van for what we thought would be his 
last trip, his tired old eyes were glad. He 
believed his condition might improve in 
the East. All he needed was a change. 
He was surprised when the van pulled 
up at the Jesiis Maria. 

He had been away six years, and he 
did not remember the homeland. It did 
not look like the place he had galloped 
about, his nostrils distended, where as a 
yearling he had made the vaqueros mad. 
There was nobody to welcome him. He 
was just turned out to grass, and all it 
really meant was that he would spend 
the last years in the brush waiting for 
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death like the other old horses, more in 
disgrace than any retirement. 

He tried to be elated, glad to be back. 
He sniffed the air. He wanted to run 
over the pasture, to laugh and kick up 
his heels, but he couldn’t: he was mighti- 
ly lamed, he had a distemper, and there 
was nobody to look, anyway. The worst 
thing was that. He was abandoned and 
forgotten. There was nothing left except 
the brief pathetic spring, and the endur- 
ing summer drought, and the winter 
spent in the dismal company of other 
old horses, and none of them remarkable 
or well-beloved as he had been, but all of 
them indiscriminately neglected, and in 
not a long while they would be dead. 

It was a dreary land to return to: 
hollow and resounding. He remembered 
the green playing fields and the white 
ball bounding, and every time a van left 
for the outside world, Little Pinto would 
go galloping, lamely, whinnying after 
it—much to the amusement of the driv- 
ers who shouted at him, and the curio- 
sity of the lofty-eyed fresh ponies going 
East and to California and Florida. He 
would follow forlornly to the end of 
the pasture, as far as he could go, and 
draw up at the barbed wire and whinny 
until the van faded from sight... . 


NORMALLY, this would be the end of a 
horse story, but a strange thing happen- 
ed. Retirement was not for Little Pinto, 
not yet. It couldn’t happen to him! He 
didn’t like this Old Horse’s Home. He 
required a great deal of loving, and he 
wasn’t getting any attention. Little Pin- 
to began to agitate with all his might. 
He tried to rally and lead the old horses 
a merry chase. Little Pinto was ten years 
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old, but be wasn’t being relegated. After 
two years of this ignominious exile, and 
on legs from which other horses do not 
recover, Little Pinto was roving, cavort- 
ing, and raising Cain again. 

He got sleek and glossy and he was 
wonderful to look at! The gray didn’t 
show, with that resplendent coloring. 
He was not mousy or fleabitten. He be- 
came sound of wind and limb. Then 
he began to spoil all the horses in train- 
ing. He whispered sedition. Anyway, it 
was wicked, because Little Pinto had a 
guilty look. 


He was a clown again. He wore mot- 
ley. There seemed to be a faint jingle of 
bells in his wake. He was full of joy. He 
snorted up to you, and disdainfully al- 
lowed himself to be petted. He looked at 
the prospect you were riding and said 
hmph! in a patronizing manner. 


The stallion and his mares were in the 
same pasture, and Little Pinto drove him 
crazy. Little Pinto had brio, he acted cut- 
proud. The stud kept the old horses segre- 
gated: they couldn’t even look, but not 
Little Pinto. The stallion was fierce, and 
would attack a man on horseback, but 
fortunately he had legs like baseball bats 
from racing, or Little Pinto might have 
ended up a glad rag doll. There’s no 
telling what the stud would have done, 
if he had ever caught up with Little 
Pinto. He rode close herd on his harem 
and didn’t like Little Pinto raiding it 
like a Comanche. 

Little Pinto made off with mares here 
and there until he had a manada, and 
the stud almost got apoplexy. Not that 
Little Pinto cared about the mares, being 
a castrate, but he liked to aggravate the 
stallion. He became such a nuisance,’ 
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we didn’t know whatever we were going 
to do with Little Pinto. In the end, we 
put him back in training, and shipped 
him to California, where his idiosyn- 
crasies wouldn’t show. 

The other horses might break down, 
mere horses are retired and even die, but 
not Little Pinto. 

He got well. 


LITTLE PINTO was the first to step into 
the van that winter when we shipped 
to Santa Barbara. And when he got to the 
coast, he was careful to turn over a new 
leaf. He minded his manners, and let any- 
body ride him. He applepolished the 
grooms. He played along in lowgoal, on 
the slow side. Little Pinto was good as 
can be, and it was not long before we 
found a buyer. 

Rather, Little Pinto picked the richest 
and kindest millionaire he could find and 
got himself adopted. He not only allowed 
the old fellow to ride him, but Little 
Pinto made him look good. They went 
along at a deliberate speed, both on 
the mellow side. Little Pinto was smart 
as a coyote and knew all the answers. 
Sensibly he did not want to set the 
world afire. He was agreeable to what- 
ever the old duffer wished. He even re- 
frained from going ¢sk-tsk! when the 
old man fluffed a ball. 

Little Pinto’s legs bothered him, but 
he covered up like an athlete with 
Charley horses. He lasted two seasons be- 
fore he broke down again, but his new 
master had fallen in love with Little 
Pinto by then. He couldn’t bear to get 
rid of him, so Little Pinto was retired 
to the old man’s luxury ranch in the 
Santa Ynez Valley, where he lives better 
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than a Christian. Little Pinto had seen 
to that... 

It was a golden California rancho, like 
something in the cinema. It was better 
than being a wild horse in the marvelous 
days. Little Pinto pawed the sand and 
rolled on the beaches and galloped splash- 
ing in the surf, and he had to admit 
that the Jestis Maria had never been like 
this! It was heartless how he forgot us, 
but perhaps he remembered we had al- 
most forgotten him. Now his life was 
complete. He had everything except the 
goat and the dumb Dalmatian and Price 
and Roy and me, but if he remembered 
us, or the galloping game, or the prairies 
where he was born, you would never 
have guessed. 

Little Pinto became more Californian 
than the Californians. His mane grew 
out, the tail long. He was a fine figure of 
a horse. There were no harems to raid, 
but there were all kinds of horses to 
whom he gave evil counsel. He chased the 


cattle and scattered the sheep. Sometimes . 


the little bugger overdid it and went 
lame, but he passed the time conversing 
pleasantly with the paisanos in Spanish, 
and they said he spoke Castiliano. He 
kibitzed about everything. When he got 
well, he ran in the pastures and breathed 
the ocean air. 

He might gimp a little, but he gal- 
loped in those golden hills and he made 
the hearts of horsemen and children glad. 
Little Pinto was so gentle the children 
drove him to a cart, and he tried to 
have knee action like a hackney. He was 
ridden once a year in the fiesta at Santa 
Barbara by a girl beautiful as a princess. 
Little Pinto had a silver-mounted saddle 
with fapideros two feet long. The bridle 
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and martingale were cordovan leather. 
The breastplate was encrusted with semi- 
precious stones and padded with sheep’s- 
wool. He champed on a spade bit that 
was an heirloom, with chains of chased 
blue steel. Little Pinto was an hidalgo. 
It was all make-believe, but it was 
mighty fine! 

Little Pinto was bound to show off. 
He had the air of a celebrity. He did the 
stately Spanish Walk. He was all grace 
and light among the thumping potbel- 
lied Palominos with their ponderous 
pride. Little Pinto stepped softly. He 
caracoled lightly. He marked time, listen- 
ing, as if he heard a distant music. The 
bands blared the beerbarrel polka and 
the Palominos shoved off with the cush- 


Scar Tissue 


ioned gaits like Percherons, bearing their 
Rotarians, but Little Pinto had a prin- 
cess and he walked in beauty. 


All Little Pinto wanted was to be 
immortal. 

For all I know, he may still be living 
in that wonderful valley he so richly 
deserves, or he may have passed to the 
greener pastures where the good horses 
and horsemen go when they die; but 
wherever that is, I bet you can tell him 
a mile away. Because of the splendid 
color and because every once in a while, 
feeling good, he will jump in the air, 
for no reason in particular, except that 
it was always fine to be alive, and to be 
Little Pinto. 


LARRY RUBIN 


Snowflakes are like fingerprints—unlike 

As hisses. Hexagons slide into new shapes 
Swift as a twirl of a child’s kaleidoscope. 

(Be careful not to smash the glass, lest streaks 


Of colored plastic, slivers of rainbows, spear 

Your rigid hand.) The lonely whorls, like furrows 
On a contoured hill, brood on the hollow 

Cells that course below. Patterned scars, 


These slow ridges—each a lost original, 
Imported from a land no longer on 


The map. 


Go, lovers, kiss—bind your broken 
Flesh. Pretend your prints can blend like snow. 
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January Poem 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


I recognize this raw and stringent month 
who temporizes and whose eyes stare whitely 
like a bone-heavy son at daybreak, 

or like a daughter who whistles. 


It is January, the new calendar’s soldier 
waiting to be counted and disciplined; 
it is a beginning, turning its rigid back 
on cozy decay and remembered death. 


I have a house for January, a wife, a son, 
daughters and cats; I have a faltering body 
but a mountain of mind still to scale. 

In cold and frugal January I let it wait. 


And read smoke like a writing finger, sky 
like a translatable page, at night, mouths 

of stars pursing with impatience, and want 
January done and anticipation finished. 


The days break in like crested ice 

or questioningly creak out; I nod to the wife 
with heart standing sad like a tree, and 

a dream still yearning for lightning. 


Hurriedly she and I confirm it is so, 

it is too early for final negation, with 
miens shirking affirmatives and the flesh 
drawing on coats like assumptions. 
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Storytellers I Have Known 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


I tell you a tale tonight which a seaman told 
to me 

With eyes that gleamed in the lanthorn light 
and a voice as low as the sea. 


MAYBE I never heard but one taleteller 
who had a voice in which was the sound 
of the sea. Late in 1940, before the Unit- 
ed States had joined against Hitler and his 
Germans, I was in Montana hunting bear 
stories. I headquartered on the ranch of 
my old friend Marcus Snyder, who 
wasn’t a Texan but a Texian. He and all 
his people were out of the old rock. He 
wasn’t much of a storyteller, but he was 
muy amigo with Chief Yellow Tail of the 
Crow Indians. Chief Yellow Tail wasn’t 
much of a storyteller either, but he knew 
well the leading storyteller of his tribe. 
In fact, he knew several storytellers. Yel- 
low Tail got me an able and understand- 
ing interpreter named Shiveley, a half- 
breed, and for several days I listened to 
ancient Crows tell stories about bears. 
One of them I remember more vividly 
than I remember even his best tale. He 
was tall, spare, maybe six-feet-two, dark, 
saturnine in countenance, decayed in 
frame, but majestical in representing the 
mighty past of his people. We were sit- 
ting where we could look out at ap- 
proaching winter, getting colder every 
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day, snow coming down. Some days I 
would ride out on Marcus Snyder’s ranch 
and watch the rabbits turn white. Every 
day they’d be a little whiter, and after 
a while what looked like jack rabbits to 
begin with were snow rabbits. This an- 
cient Crow sat where he and I could both 
contemplate with our eyes the Big Horn 
Mountains. Sometimes we sat there for 
whiles without breaking the silence. I 
told him that I did not want just a bear 
story. I wanted a story of a bear hero, 
as there are men heroes. He told about a 
bear named Looks Both Ways. This bear 
had killed a woman, and the warriors had 
gathered to go against him. He rose up 
in a thicket of wild chokecherries to 
meet them, and he made signs, taking the 
bravery away from each enemy heart and 
putting it into his own heart. They could 
not defeat him, although they were 
mighty warriors. I shall never forget the 
mountain-and-sea-combined sounds of 
that old Crow’s voice, or his dignity as he 
told on in harmony with the vastness 
and the silences of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains. 

On this fruitful expedition to Montana 
I went from the Crow Indians to the 
Lame Deer Cheyenne reservation, where 
I was taken for an importer of peyote but 
got another good bear story. Then I went 
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to Great Falls. As soon as I had parked 
my car, I made a beeline for the Mint 
Saloon to see the Charles M. Russell pic- 
tures. Almost at once I became muy 
amigo with Sid Willis, owner of the Mint, 
and, according to him, at one time a boon 
companion with Charlie Russell. He told 
me some Russell stories that belong in 
another place. One slash of realism may 
never get printed. Sid advised me not to 
pay out good money on a hotel but to go 
upstairs in a house across the street and 
I could find a room at a very reasonable 
rate. 

Staying at the same place was an old 
cowpuncher named Bob Kennon who had 
known Charlie Russell and whom Sid 
Willis designated as my guide and guard- 
ian. We drove up to the Canadian line, 
where it was cold enough to freeze the 
horns off a brass billy goat and where, 
because the system craved it, plain meat 
tasted like something the gods had or- 
dered. I found another interpreter and 
learned two or three more bear tales from 
the Blackfeet Indians. While Bob Kennon 
and I were holed up in a little hotel in 
the town of Browning he told me the 
story of a noted lobo wolf named Snow- 
drift. When we got back to Great Falls, 
he came into my room and retold the 
story slowly while I took it down in long- 
hand. Eight or nine years went by before 
I referred to it. Then, upon request of an 
outdoor magazine, I wrote it out and got 
a check for $500 for it. I'll die feeling 
mean because I did not at once make a 
search for Bob Kennon and share with 
him. I regard the Snowdrift story as one 
of the best I’ve written on any subject. 
How casual the chances for good stories 


seem! 
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TO APPROACH Nat Straw logically I must 
go away back in time. When Coronado’s 
Children came out in 1931 as a Literary 
Guild book, the promoters held some- 
thing of a blowout in New York. At one 
function an editor of Vanity Fair com- 
missioned me to write two pieces. I wrote 
one entitling it “Golden Liars of the 
Golden West”—mostly a concatenation 
of yarns. One of them I had heard told 
by a hunter of mountain lions on the 
Double Circle Ranch in Arizona. He 
credited it to Nat Straw. It’s a bear story. 
As I know now but didn’t know then, it 
is a folktale that has traveled from one 
host to another. 

Nat Straw had tamed a grizzly to ride, 
and one day rode him up the mountain 
just for exercise, or maybe to enjoy the 
scenery. He didn’t take a gun with him, 
and so couldn’t shoot when he came upon 
another bear away up in the tall timber. 
This second bear wasn’t a bit shy and the 
saddlebear wasn’t either, and so Nat 
Straw dismounted and let them fight. He 
rode without saddle or bridle. The two 
bears fought and they fit, and Nat got 
scared that his bear was getting the worst 
of it. Easing up to the bears, he grabbed 
one by the ear, straddled him, and head- 
ed him down the mountain. About half- 
way down he became unable to guide the 
animal and in pulling its ears noticed 
that one of them was gotched—not his 
bear at all. 

At the time that Vanity Fair published 
“Golden Liars of the Golden West,” with 
Nat Straw leading all the rest, a friend of 
mine named Clarence Insall was covering 
lots of country gathering walnut roots 
to ship to France so they could be made 
into briar pipes and shipped back to the 
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United States for us smokers. He knew 
Nat Straw and, expecting to see him on 
the Gila River, took him a copy of the 
magazine making vain use of his name. 
After reading the piece, Nat Straw told 
the walnut root hunter to tell me that he 
certainly was not the only liar in the 
West. 

Maybe seven years later, I was in New 
Mexico trailing down the Lost Adams 
Diggings, one of the happiest trails I was 
ever on. After having received, high up 
in the Mogollones, among the mountain- 
tops, authentic tidings of things both 
visible and invisible, I went to Santa Fe 
on the road to Texas. Here I ran into two 
old friends, Stokely Ligon, naturalist, and 
Dub Evans, rancher and _ lion-hunter. 
When I told them what I'd been doing, 
they said, “The idea of being on the trail 
of the Lost Adams Diggings and not sce- 
ing Nat Straw! Why, Nat Straw took up 
with a Navajo squaw so he could learn 
the tribal secrets of the Adams gold. 
You’ve simply got to see him before you 
leave New Mexico. He’s got more lore 
on the Adams Diggings than any other 
man in the country.” 

I found Nat Straw on the Gila River 
above Silver City, living with a young 


couple. Out a short distance from their 


house I camped under the biggest cotton- 
wood tree I’ve ever seen. Nat had quit 
yarning, he said, and had lost all interest 
in the Adams Diggings. He said that at 
the time he lost interest he wrote high 
up on an aspen: “The Adams Diggings is 
a shadowy naught that lies in the valley 
of fanciful thought.” Yet he had experi- 
enced some fine stories before he came to 
that poetical conclusion. While he was 
telling all he knew and a little that he 
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didn’t know about the Adams Diggings, 
he kept bringing in bears, bears, bears. 
Frequently I had to pull him off bears 
back to gold. 

After I had pumped him dry on the 
main subject I encouraged him to head 
out on bears. When he got wound up on 
Old Susie, the last famous grizzly killed 
in New Mexico, I said, “Mr. Straw, I can 
sell your bear stories to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. I'll give you 20 per cent of the 
check.” 

I spent another day with him getting 
bear stories and on the road to Austin 
composed the piece in my mind; it was 
rising like yeast and composed itself. 
Within two or three weeks Wesley Stout 
of the Post had written as warm a recep- 
tion as anything of mine sent to an editor 
ever aroused. Maybe this was the happiest 
experience I have had with a storyteller 
that I hadn’t been looking for. If you are 
ready, you'll meet them when you're 
looking for them, and you'll meet them 
when you're not looking for them. They 
show up as deer show up to a hunter. 


AWAY BACK in the 1930’s when I used to . 
go panther and wildcat hunting with 
Bob Snow, game warden of the Texas 
Game and Fish Department and expo- 
nent of the border country, he spoke fre- 
quently of the storytelling abilities of his 
friend Saturnino Canti away down in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley. One fall 
day my wife Bertha and I were in the 
vicinity of Raym@ndville, where Bob 
Snow’s brother Luther reigned as sheriff 
and where Bob was lingering a little 
while. They had us for a fine supper of 
white-winged doves. I’d been prodding 
Bob on the storyteller. It must have been 
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more than an hour after dark when we 
finished eating. “Now we'll go hear Sat- 
urnino,” Bob said. 

“He’s asleep by now,” I countered. 

“We'll wake him up.” 

Then Bob drove us a few miles over a 
dirt road to a jacal with a field in front 
of it and with thickets of mesquite and 
other brush surrounding the other three 
sides. The cabin was in darkness, but 
Bob, with his cheery and loud voice, soon 
aroused Saturnino. He came out in the 
starlight buttoning his shirt. 

After a swift introduction in Spanish, 
Bob said to Saturnino Canta, “This gen- 
tleman likes stories. I have been telling 
him what a fine storyteller you are. Please 
favor us with a story.” 

“With pleasure,” Saturnino responded, 
“but what shall I tell a story about?” 

“About anything you please,” Bob in- 
structed, 

By now Saturnino was wide awake. He 


didn’t hesitate for a minute. He was a 


professional troubadour in his way. He 
did not have to be reminded by some- 
thing of something else. He struck out at 
once into an ancient story, probably 
brqught by the Moors to Spain and then 
by the Spaniards from Spain to Mexico, 
of “the two companions.” He told on 
like an accordion, giving out notes while 
both inhaling and exhaling. His voice 
was musical, rising and falling in the 
manner of many old-time Mexicans. We 
sat in the car while he stood there in the 
starlight and told on and on the picar- 
esque traditional tale of two rascals ex- 
ceedingly fertile in their creative lying. 
I put the story in the yearbook published 
by the Texas Folklore Society in 1944. 
As I look back, the ebullient liars of the 


tale do not seem nearly so interesting to 
me as the storyteller named Saturnino. 


THE First worn I had from Bill Cole of 
Valentine, Texas, was in 1924. News- 
papers over the state had been generous 
in helping me stir up interest in legend- 
ary tales. After reading a sample I had 
sent to an El Paso paper, Bill Cole wrote 
me to ask how much he would have to 
pay the United States government when 
he lifted out twenty-five mule-loads of 
Monterrey loot buried at El Muerto 
Springs in Jeff Davis County. He knew 
that the stuff was there and that he was 
going to lift it out before the coming 
summer rains set in—if they came. His 
sole uncertainty was on how much he 
would be required to fork over to Uncle 
Sam. 

One of his early letters—slightly 
trimmed, with a few punctuation marks 
and capital letters supplied for the sake 
of clarity—will say more about the man’s 
mind than I can say. 


Kind Sir. In 1917 the state stoped my busi- 
ness, pool hall and siegar stand. I went after 
3 diferent bunches of burried stuff, an I will 
say without braging that I am the chieff find- 
er of texas up to date. [This simply means 
that he had found lots of places to dig.) You 
nodout have heard of the 2 sets of crosses 
and 2 springs near Davis peak at location of 
old stage stand where there is 25 mules loads 
under a big flat rock sealed up with concreet 
made up with Blood. I thought that was to 
many mules but it is all true. They made up 
the concreet with granite gravel an a white 
lime formation an stuck it to gather with 
antelope Blood. The stuff had to be blowed 
with dinimite. 

I want to know when an who got a pat- 
ton on 320 acr in Block 360, sec 21, Jeff- 
davis Co. If you get a chance to get that in- 
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formation for me you will get paid for your 
trouble. Capt Fox knowes me. I think he is 
on the poliece force at Brownesvill. When 
ever a man dont think them oldtimes did not 
bring gold an silver a cross [the Rio Grande] 
by mule train he is badly mistaken, there is 
105 mule loads in pinto canion, precidio Co. 
there is a bunch in marves [Maravillas] 
canion in Brewster Co. 

I have a map to the pinto canion stuff if 
you will come out here about next may or 
June wee will try them both a whirl. I will 
be done with my Jeffdavis Co. stuff an I will 
furnish all the expence money we will need. 
I know that sounds like B S but its a fact. 
The old time mexicans know it but there 
priest tells them not to work after burried 
treasure. I had to do all my work myself— 
could not hire them at $4.00 per day. 

hoping to hear from you 
W. E. Core 
Valentine, Tex 


There is no occasion for retelling here 
the story of the Monterrey loot. I dwell 
on Bill Cole’s satisfaction with the evi- 
dence. “While I was digging through 
the concreet made out of antelope Blood 
and granite gravel,” he wrote, “flies 
would blow my clothes whenever I came 
to the surface. When I told this to any- 
body in Valentine they would look at me 
as if they thought I was crazy. They’ve 
had a chance to help raise money to dig 
on down but they don’t take it. They 
don’t know what the evidence is.” 

In the summer of 1926, while on a 
ranch out from Sierra Blanca, I sent Bill 
Cole a telegram saying that if he was to 
be in town on the following Saturday, 
I'd see him. He telegraphed, “I'll be 
here.” Perhaps he was looking for me to 
come by car. I took the Southern Pacific 
train and got off at Valentine late in the 
afternoon. While the train was pulling 
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out, I spotted the combination telegraph 
operator, passenger and freight agent. He 
wore those funereal black covers over 
shirt sleeves from wrist to above elbow 
that telegraph operators used to wear. His 
complexion was sallow and his eyes were 
dim; he was chewing tobacco. - 

“Could you tell me where to find Bill 
Cole?” I asked him. 

He grunted, made a motion, and 
walked up the platform maybe forty 
feet, I following. Then he stopped and 
spat on the ground and said, “You see 
them whittlin’s?” I saw them. “Jest fol- 
low them whittlin’s,” he said, “and you'll 
come to Bill Cole’s house.” Valentine was 
and is a small village. It wasn’t hard for 
me to find the house. 

Bill Cole, about fifty-five years old, 
was there reposing behind his black han- 
dlebar mustache. His hair was as black 
as his mustache, his black eyes flashing 
whenever he spoke with any feeling. He 
had deliberate ways but was emphatic in 
his views, and he was very hospitable. 
His mother kept a rooming house for 
railroad men, feeding them at times. She 
had a room for me. I appreciated her 
cooking. I stayed two days and nights 
getting the story of the Monterrey loot 
and going out to El Muerto location 
where Bill had been digging for years and 
was to keep on digging—at his leisure— 
for the thirty years that remained of his 
life. 

He was always bothered by water seep- 
ing into the shaft. He couldn’t raise 
enough money to get strong enough 
pumps to pump it out. His crowbar got 
stuck in silver two or three times, he 
claimed, but he never could pry any sil- 
ver out. To use the words of a Bill Cole 
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letter, “I can make afidivid that I seen re- 
fined gold an silver in that hole in two 
different places. The last time in the bot- 
um it showed on my crowbar plain.” 

The book with the story of the Mon- 
terrey loot was published in 1931. After 
that I heard from Bill only occasionally. 
One time while driving through Valen- 
tine, distinguished by extra ample ship- 
ping pens, I saw a charcoal sign on a va- 
cant building beside the road: “Bill Cole 
Champion Burried Treasure Hunter.” He 
felt,. 1 think, that I had not taken him 
seriously enough in the book I sent him. 
As in the song of Frankie and Johnnie, 
“I meant no harm.” 

After ten or eleven years had gone by 
I was on the Southern Pacific going to 
El Paso. As usual, the train stopped at 
Valentine for the engine to drink water. 
I thought Bill might be down to see the 
train pass and walked forward to where 
some baggage trucks stood on the plat- 
form. Bill was sitting on one of them, 
slumped over, whittling. 

“Hello, Bill,” I said. 

He looked up and said, “I’m in water 
now.” 

“Why you were in water when I saw 
you fifteen years ago,” I said. 

He looked as wise as a treeful of hoot 
owls, and commented, “There are wim- 
min and wimmin, and there are waters 
and waters.” 

“You mean you're in the right water 
now?” I asked. 


He looked at me as if to say, “You are 


a damned fool for asking a question with 


such an obvious answer.” The conductor 

called all aboard, and that was the last I 

heard Bill say on the Monterrey loot. 
The last letter I had from Bill Cole, 


written in March, 1947, concludes thus, 
most of the punctuation added: 


Since I seen you, instead of one location 
out where I was at work, there is 5. I have 
done work on all 5—enough to satisfy me 
that I am right, but have not finished any one 
place. If you come out this way this summer 
stop and see me, if you get here at night and 
I am gone get a kee from Conring and take 
my room—the east front room, there will be 
a bed in there, then next morning come on 
out to the mountains—you know the way. 


In the summer of 1958 an intelligent 
and able young man of Austin, named 
Ed Wallace, who had prospected in the 
Chinati 
from Valentine, came to see me. He had 
been with Bill Cole a good deal before 
Cole died in 1957 at the age of eighty- 
six. Bill, he said, had maintained a whole- 


Mountains and elsewhere out 


some unconcern for his soul until he died, 
had carried himself erect as of old, and 
always had money enough to drink good 
whiskey and eat good meat regularly. He 
enjoyed sharing both with somebody he 
liked. He evidently liked Ed Wallace, 
who had come across him first in the 
mountains, 

Bill had not confined his digging to 
the mountains. He dug two big holes in 
his own front yard and tore down the 
gallery—some call it porch—to the house 
in order to dig under it. This was after 
his mother, old, old, had died. He was 
following “sure leads.” His crowbar had 
got hung in what Bill pronounced “bul- 
lion” in one of the holes in the yard. It 
took a block and tackle to pull the crow- 
bar loose. 


OF ALL THE STORYTELLERS who imparted 
something out of themselves to me, Rail- 
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road Smith alone revealed a plan for 
stringing together stories that he either 
told or left half-told, besides a lot untold 
altogether. Back in the days when the 
University of Texas campus consisted of 
forty acres and no skyscraper, R. R. 
Smith used to “come home,” as he put 
it, once in a while to talk. He could talk 
through the day and talk through the 
night. He was long beyond the longest 
of art. His figure was as elongated as that 
of Abraham Lincoln and his countenance 
was as tristful as that of Don Quixote, 
though he had a strong laugh in his belly. 
He had a long-drawn-out voice that was 
lingeringly pleasant to hear; his eyes 
could see a long way into space and also 
into people. He belonged to the live oaks, 
mesquites, prickly pear, ranch manners, 
dry weather, homemade ethics, and take- 
your-time psychology of Atascosa Coun- 
ty, which is down in the brush country. 

He was a lawyer—mainly a criminal 
lawyer—belonging to times antedating 
the corporation practice of retaining 
most of the good lawyers of the country. 
He was proficient in selecting juries and 
also in swaying them with voice and 
words; he studied humanity more per- 
haps than he studied law books. He lived 
on a few acres including a calf pasture 
out from Jourdanton. He called his place 
Goat Hill and his friends called him the 
Philosopher of Goat Hill. A few people 
knew that his first name was Ralph, but 
everybody called him Railroad. He had 
read a good deal of history and poetry. 
He admired Jim Hogg—the one states- 
man, a liberal, that Texas has had for 
governor since Sam Houston—and he 
had a genius for letting things soak into 
him while he rested in the shade. 
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The bent of some of his ideas may be 
deduced from a pamphlet that he pub- 
lished in 1925. The title-page reads: “A 
Little Preachment and a Short Epistle 
to the Bigots of Texas, by Brother Rail- © 
road Smith. For sale to Students of the 
University of Inquiring Minds and to 
Ex-Students of the University of Texas 
at 25 Cents the Copy, Prepaid.” The 
time could come when. this wilh be as 
much a “collector’s item’”—often a term 
for something nobody wants to read—as 
a pamphlet written by some ignoramus 
on some criminal of six-shooter nbdtoriety. 
However, I myself do not expect to see 
the cult of violence surrender to cultiva- 
tion of the civilized. 

One of my long talks with, or, more 
accurately, listenings to, Railroad Smith 
was about the time “A Little Preach- 
ment” came out. I don’t remember where 
we started, but midnight and then two 
o’clock found us sitting on the sidewalk 
at the corner of 23rd and Guadalupe 
streets in front of the University of 
Texas. One of Railroad’s ideas was to 
write down a collection of old-time Texas 
stories. They were to be told in a black- 
smith shop by a blacksmith sharpening 
an ax on a grindstone. This blacksmith 
would pour water on the grindstone to 
keep it from making the steel too hot 
and taking away its temper. While he 
talked on, holding the ax in his hand, 
the water would evaporate. Meantime, 
telling on, he would be’ running his 
thumb over the ax-blade, testing its 
sharpness, or dulness. He would spend the 
whole .day watering the grindstone and 
testing the ax without grinding it at all, 
but in the end he would have told 
enough stories to fill the hopper of a 
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corn-grinder waiting in the shop to be 
repaired. 

Among the stories that Railroad 
Smith told me that night and on other 
occasions was one of two oxen that, after 
being driven to South Texas by an early 
settler, got loose and made their way 
back east of the Mississippi River. I put 
those oxen into The Longhorns. He told 
me the stories of John Booth’s ride of 
vengeance and of Gregorio Cortez on his 
little brown mare, both of which I put 
into a long piece first called “The Saga 
of the Saddle” and then “Riders of the 
Stars.” After appearing in several places, 
these rides were finally lodged in The 
Mustangs. I am not ‘sure, but I think 
Railroad Smith had defended Gregorio 
Cortez. Anyhow, he visited Gregorio in 
the penitentiary in Huntsville, where the 
convict gave him the details of his ride. 
It takes details and details to make a 
story, and Railroad Smith’s memory held 
details as securely as the vise in the black- 
smith’s shop held the handle of a brand- 
ing iron. Even better than his memory 
was his ability as creator to supply details. 
“Disremembering” may at times con- 
tribute more to art than remembering. 


Storytellers, storytellers. They string 
out in my memory like a long, long recua 
of pack mules, each of a different brand, 
different color, and different disposition, 
twisting through the mountains, going 
down the canyons, climbing up over the 
cumbres, trailing across plains of fine 


grass to an unreachable beyond. Com- 
pared with the ideals of slickness, noise, 
and religiosity, they seem almost mytho- 
logical characters but they were more real 
than facts, all of them belonging to times 
when folks had to amuse themselves, 
before machines to furnish amusement 
had been invented. 

I do not believe that any young man 
of parts could today set out to find story- 
tellers and meet them on every hand as 
I met them between the World Wars. 
Instead of entertaining each other with 
tribal lays now, tribesmen listen to radio 
and look at television. I suspect that the 
percentage of good storytellers among 
the sophisticated who spurn sponsored 
amusements along with canned advertise- 
ments is higher than among the un- 
sophisticated who can afford television 
and radio. Slick stuff may promote sterile 
wisecracks but will never engender 
characters and stories. 

When Chaucer comes with his tales 
and John Aubrey with his character 
anecdotes, ideas and causes fade away. All 


_ of Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s metaphysi- 


cal theories, spun out of philosophy-be- 
fogged intellect, are forgotten; his sure 
passport to immortality is that tale called 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” I 
have an enormous respect for thought. I 
surrender all to a storyteller—if he’s good 
enough. It’s the despair of a writing man 
who has known the best of storytellers 
that he cannot translate their oral savor 
into print. 
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GEORGIA MCKINLEY 


FIVE THOUSAND FEET above the airport, 
the plane circled and the little boy looked 
out the window and said candidly, “I 
see Grandma.” Lashed to the inside seat 
by his safety belt, he flung his full 
weight across his little sister at the win- 
dow and she screeched on the note which 
had worn a painful channel into the 
mother’s hearing. In the seat behind her 
children, Katherine Edsall, confused her- 
self, looked down. There below lay the 
minute geometry of the field and build- 
ings, leaping eerily as the plane banked. 
“Oh, Edward!” she said weakly, feeling 
very dizzy and tired. “Do stop!” 

But the boy was five and a half and 
it was hard for him to let a joke go. 


His voice rose, hysterical with invention. ° 


“See, Mommy, she’s standing on top of 
the signal tower and waving an American 
flag!” His wild, sharp little voice smoth- 
ered out in its own laughter. 

The mother leaned back, hoping for 
a moment’s peace. Seconds before, the 
towers of Dallas had risen on her star- 
tled vision sheer and sudden as though a 
fairy city had sprung from the great sun- 
lit plain beneath them. Though she had 
been in motion toward them all day, 
now she felt panicky and unprepared, 
and oppressed with a sense of some dis- 
astrous guilty oversight on her own part, 
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Christmas Trees Are White in Texas 


as though she had forgotten all their 
baggage at LaGuardia Field. In the past 
weeks she had been too busy with pre- 
parations to think of the trip itself, and 
now she uneasily wondered what it was, 
somewhere in the background, that she 
had forgotten, left undone. She tried to 
think, but only bits and scraps of the 
journey itself came untidily into her 
mind: the broken dishes at lunch, soup 
streaming down the best trousers, and, 
later, Edward burrowing off down the 
aisle, arms flailing, with the explanation 
that he had been changed by black magic 
into a rocket ship. There had been the 
immovable professional kindness of the 
stewardess, and the warmer, less durable 
friendliness of the other passengers, fad- 
ing gradually over Kentucky, over Ar- 
kansas, over Oklahoma into wary re- 
treats and dim, used-up glances. 

They were a professor’s family from 
upper New York State; somewhere be- 
hind them far back along the earth’s 
curve was their own home, the ancient 
shabby farmhouse they had bought and 
partially renovated. Somewhere back 
there was the snow; mounting around 
the old red brick house, falling into 
the pine wood where they had always 
cut their Christmas trees; and at this 
hour, the children’s father driving grave- 
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ly through it from his work along the 
country road to the empty house. 

And out of the simple pattern of that 
life, now all in one day the children had 
ridden a train, a taxi, and 4 plane, and 
beneath them was the great southwestern 
airport and a Christmas with their three 
grandparents. It was for her too a re- 
turn to the place of her own and her 
husband’s childhood, a return to the 
sources of personal history—and yet, 
what was it she should have said or done? 
But the plane had begun the last irre- 
vocable descent, and finally her mind 
formed a bit of practical advice to her 
children. Leaning forward she shouted at 
them, “Be sure that you each kiss both 
grandmothers, and Grandfather too if he 
is there.” And the plane left its element, 
the wheels gently and finally rolled on 
earth; looking about the cabin which 
had borne them so far she felt it had 
become in some sense their own and had 
a shrinking physical desire not to leave 
it and go outside. 


THEN THEY WERE on the landing plat- 
form and a strange air touched their fore- 
heads, mild and soft. Unable to shake 
free of the world she had left, Katherine 
felt for a heart-lifting moment that it 
was the air of northern spring, of melted 
snow, soaked earth, and the green thrust 
of bulbs. 

On either side of her the children 
pulled her forward like crazily writhing 
extensions of her own body, forward and 
down the steps to another place, to a 
warm dry earth, a brilliantly sunny 
strangeness. In the dizzying clarity of 
afternoon light, out of the crowded faces 
behind the barrier she saw the two grand- 
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mothers, standing side by side. The two 
old ladies, as different in aspect as in 
character, seemed now to have so much 
the same expression that it was as if their 
faces had blurred together into one. They 
were looking at the empty plane with 
stunned unbelief, as though it were the 
last thing in the world they had expected 
to see there; as if they must first learn 
to believe in the plane before they could 
understand that their grandchildren, who 
had arisen this morning far far away in 
New York State, were now here in time 
for dinner. 

The children had seen their grand- 
mothers and were seized with a shyness 
and marched beside her with self-con- 
scious sedateness, each fighting back a 
smile. So it was Katherine who called out 
toward the distant, still unresponsive 
faces, “Hello, hello, here we are!” and 
hurried the children forward. They met 
in the crowd at the gate; the two older 
women, now restored to themselves, 
came and kissed the mother and the 
children with surprising organization 
and economy, as though they had sen- 
sibly made it up between them that 
there would be no scenes at the airport. 
Grandfather had not been able to come, 
they announced, still business-like. There 
followed, however, that awkward mo- 
ment when it was necessary for them all 
to take a straight look into each others’ 
faces to see what had happened there in 
the time between. 

It had been a year and a half since 
Katherine had seen them and they had 
changed very little; much less, she was 
sure, than she had herself, a fact which 
they confirmed by saying, “How well 
you’re looking, Katherine”; and then, 
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with that southern softness she found 
she had forgotten, ““That old cold climate 
must do you good—you look younger.” 

Katherine was thirty-five, and she 
knew she did not look younger than 
when she had seen them last; but they, 
in the middle sixties, seemed to have 
reached a changeless plateau where time 
moved very softly. Her own mother was 
tall and rawboned, looking, as she al- 
ways would, like a ranch woman from 
West Texas, and keeping in the gaunt, 
lonely set of her face much of the 
quality of her pioneer forebears. Her 
hair was pulled hard back as though 
she had screwed it up tightly before 
going out to chop the firewood, and the 
dress which she had made herself, though 
it was of silk, hung upon her straight 
and functional as homespun. She had in 
the very beginning asked that the chil- 
dren call her “Grandma” and had wanted 
and intended to bend toward them the 
entire force of her personality as she had 
done toward every other human being 
she had ever loved. 

The other grandmother, though equal- 
ly determined, was an entirely different 
type. A dumpy, overdressed little woman, 
her pale face had the transparent bruised 
look of wilted flower petals or of a very 
pretty woman past her prime; from it 
her blue eyes, moist and gentle as a 
girl’s, looked out in perpetual surprise 
at finding herself, the same herself she 
had always been, thus trapped by time. 
She had been all her life and was still, 
in just the right light, a radiantly pretty 
woman, and Katherine was glad that in 
recent years her husband’s success in 
business had provided her with a kind 
of bright soft happiness which grew up 
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around her money and her joy in spend- 
ing it on herself and other people. She 
had wanted her grandchildren to call 
her by her first name, Nora, and they 
had softened it to ‘““Nonnie.” 

Katherine wondered if she herself 
Jooked old enough to depress them with 
time’s passage, but saw that they had 
turned away to the children in whom 
all changes were constructive and matter 
for joy. The boy was showing his new 
teeth to the Grandma, and the little girl 
was being lifted, to see how much she 
weighed, by Nonnie. And then ‘“‘Grand- 
ma... Nonnie,” she heard the children 
ask, almost simultaneously, the question 
she had hoped would not be their first: 
“What are you going to give me for 
Christmas?” 

“Well, here are your grandchildren,” 
Katherine said. “I'll go and pick up our 
luggage.” 

The little procession tagged behind 
her and came into the bright waiting 
room. She saw the showcases a second 
too late; there were many of them, all 
packed with the brightest and most ex- 
pensive baubles, and the children, un- 
used to such displays, cried out more in 
wonder than in desire and began to zoom 
about like two ecstatic bees, lighting here 
and rushing there. There was a soft ex- 
pression about Nonnie’s eyes and she 
slipped casually past Katherine and fol- 
lowed the children. 

Katherine glanced back at her mother 
and was surprised and caught by the 
brooding look on her big gaunt face as 
her eyes followed the others. The old 
woman’s face was entirely unguarded, 
and it forced upon Katherine all those 
things about her mother which she felt 
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she had no time to deal with now. There 
was in the expression the woman’s con- 
viction that it was sinful to throw money 
about for show, but there was also her 
wistful fear that the good homely pre- 
sents she had been making the children 
for weeks could not compete with the 
other grandmother’s expensive trifles; 
most of all, there was on her face a look 
of baffled defeat. It was out of her hands 
—somehow it had all gotten out of her 
hands: the children’s training, the chil- 
dren’s lives; even these precious moments 
of their visit were not hers, since the 
other grandparents had paid for their 
trip. Katherine said to her mother, in- 
adequately, “I'll try to stop her,” and 
ran after Nonnie. 

Nonnie was burrowing into her bag 
amiong the whorls of sales slips and shop- 
ping lists. “Well, I thought I must have 
a little money with me,” she cried happi- 
ly, pulling out a twenty-dollar bill. 

Katherine saw that Nonnie would have 
her way and so tried for a moment to 
imagine that the paper she held in her 
hand was not real money which would 
have bought the boy the warm. jacket 
he needed. Confused and saddened, she 
went off alone to claim their baggage. 

In a little while, her mother came wan- 
dering over, her face set and lonely, her 
eyes occasionally straying back to the 
others moving joyfully about the coun- 
ters. Katherine and her mother followed 
the redcap outside, and her mother said 
bleakly, “Nora has a new car, too, did 
you know that? There it is over there.” 
When the redcap had put the luggage 
in the trunk, they stood on the side- 


walk waiting, as if they would not get 


in without permission. “It’s a lovely car,” 
pe 
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Katherine said, to make conversation. 

“T think it’s a Cadillac,” her mother 
said absently. ““Yes—it is—it says so 
there.” They both laughed. Each was 
thinking how very little Cadillacs had 
ever had to do with their own family, 
and it became a moment of embarrass- 
ment because there was no relationship 
between them now which would bear 
the weight of memories which came back. 
Where had it gone, Katherine wondered, 
the closeness of the early years they had 
shared? She had moved away to the 
North and perhaps her mother had never 
been able to understand it. Her life had 
led her away; it was not my fault, she 
thought, I had to go. 

“We must have a long talk soon,” the 
daughter said. 

“All right, if you want to, Katherine,” 
her mother said, her voice toneless. 

And then she saw them coming, the 
little boy with a brace of glittering pis- 
tols belted about his overcoat and Nonnie 
herself carrying a panda taller than 
the little girl. Katherine laughed, a bit 
hysterically, but Nonnie was completely 
unruffled and in authority. “Now,” she 
said, “both children and the panda in 
back with Grandma and Katherine in 
front with me—I want to talk to her.” 

Katherine heard her mother say, as 
though determined to keep in her place, 
“Now, Nora, one of the children must 
ride with you.” 

“Heavens no, I couldn’t drive the car,” 
the other grandmother said. “You and 
the children have a good talk and don’t 
bother us,” and Katherine remembered 
that her mother-in-law’s generosity took 
many forms. 

“I want to sit in Grandma’s lap,” the 
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little girl said, “and the panda can sit 
in the corner,” and the boy said, ““Gosh, 
I can hardly sit down with this gun belt 
on.” Out of the corner of her eye, 
Katherine saw her mother begin to help 
him unbuckle it, and thought: The toy 


problem is over for the moment. 


NONNIE WAS OBLIvious to them all as 
she got her car out onto the street. 
“Doesn’t it run like a dream?” she said 
to Katherine. 

“Exactly like a dream,” Katherine 
agreed. ““You can’t tell you’re in a car.” 
Her mother-in-law would never have 
guessed it was a criticism. Katherine 
thought of their own rattling station 
wagon and the rough hilly roads of 
home. She had a lightheaded sense that 
somewhere, perhaps as far back as New 
York City, she had begun to lose the 
bottom and now was carried without 
volition on great and unfamiliar cur- 


rents; a flood of brilliant sense impres- 
sions rushed about her head. They were 
traveling along a highway which once 
had run through untouched open coun- 
try. Now it was lined with large and 
expensive houses. “Are ¢hose real?” she 
asked Nonnie. 


“T hope so,” Nonnie said, “your father- 
in-law has a lot of money invested in 
some of them.” She added, pleased, ““You 
won’t know Dallas.” 

It proved true. There were acres upon 
acres of new homes and every few 
blocks great shopping centers arose like 
glittering pleasure domes shining out in- 
to the late afternoon; everything was 
new and glassed and ultra-modern. It 
was a balmy day, the sun still powerful 
at five o’clock in a lemon-colored sky, 
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and the grass everywhere was bleached 
the yellow-white of winter. It reminded 
Katherine of snow and she thought again 
of the old red brick house with green 
shutters standing foursquare among the 
white drifts, looking itself like a Christ- 
mas card. She thought of the homemade 
wreath on the door and the paper stars 
they put up in the windows and of the 
popcorn and cranberry strings with 
which they decorated their tree. 

Here there were many and elaborate 
Christmas decorations, but to her they 
seemed naked and unconvincing over 
against the bare earth. She looked back, 
wondering if the children were missing 
the more familiar sights, but in the back 
seat the Grandma had settled herself with 
a child under each arm and was telling 
them a story. She was speaking very low 
arid they leaned toward her, listening 
tensely; and as Katherine glanced back 
she had the sense that she had intruded 
upon their privacy. 

Nonnie turned the car at last into 
a residential street which was still fa- 
miliar to Katherine and pulled in at the 
house she remembered. It was Nonnie’s 
home, a large and ornate house which 
Katherine had never liked very much, 
but at least it was the same one and 
she felt relieved. But in the carport there 
was another new Cadillac. 

“Has everyone in this family got a 
Cadillac?” Katherine asked. 

“It’s the best car, don’t you think?” 
Nonnie called out happily. “Come on, 
children, hop out and run in and see 
your grandfather!” 

The group in the back seat were hud- 
dled together like conspirators and the 
grandmother’s voice went intently on 
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with the story. They seemed not to have 
noticed they had arrived. 

Nonnie glanced at Katherine and then 
spoke again in her fluting, cheerful voice, 
“Come on, Grandfather’s waiting, chil- 
dren, hop out now.” 

“Hush!” Edward said rudely. “We're 
right in the middle of the story and it’s 
about pioneers.” 

Katherine looked at her mother. The 
old lady’s face was calm and strong and 
one long lean arm enclosed a child on 
either side of her; her shoulders were 
hunched forward a little as though to 
draw them closer to her, and for a mo- 
ment there was something so resolute 
attitude that 
Katherine felt a queer rush of panic. 


and immovable her 

“Come, children, here we are at Grand- 
father’s house,” she said. Her voice 
sounded odd. Would the children move 
or had they in this short span been mes- 
merized? Was her mother going to re- 
venge herself on them all by enchanting 
the children and binding them to her- 
self? And inside the house someone else, 
the grandfather, was waiting for them. 

Then the old woman in the back seat 
“Well,” she said 


mournfully, “I guess we can’t finish our 


allowed herself to hear. 


story—I guess they want us to come 
inside now.” The children turned toward 
Katherine and Nonnie with fierce tears 
forming in their eyes. 


“Now, don’t start to cry, children,” 


Grandma said, which they immediately 
did, and she looked out at Katherine and 
Nonnie helplessly and said, “I just can’t 


seem to get them out.” A little smile, 
fragile as a cobweb, clung about the 
corners of her mouth. 


Nonnie energetically set about clearing 
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up the confusion. “Grandma is going to 
be staying right here with us, children— 
she'll finish the story when you go to bed 
tonight. Plenty of time for that. Now 
do come and see the Christmas tree—it’s 
so pretty.” 

Ah, the Christmas tree, thought 
Katherine, that at least will be impersonal 
and joyful. 


THEN THEY WERE in the glistening 
kitchen where a colored girl was pre- 
paring dinner, and the children, diverted, 
regarded her with stolid interest as she 
stamped out biscuits. The cook broke in- 
to a self-conscious little wheezy laugh 
and spoke. “Yall Grampa taking a show- 
er bath right now.” 

“Okay,” the boy said casually, his eyes 
darkening with interest in the colored 
girl, but suddenly his attention slipped 
aside, strayed about the room; noting the 
pink refrigerator, the oven built into 
the wall, he asked Nonnie, “What room 
is this?” 

But she was going through the swing- 
ing door, eagerly off to the Christmas 
tree, and both children rushed after her. 
Katherine, following them through the 
dining room and the living room, re- 
membered now this house with its bright- 
ly glowing woods, its light, expensive 
fabrics, the encrusted density of its or- 
namentation, the destructibility of it all. 
“Don’t run, children; don’t push; you'll 
be sure to break something!” she warned. 

But they had already without mishap 
reached the family room where things 
were simpler, and were standing with 
faces turned up to the tree, oddly speech- 
less. It was an enormous fir with its top 
lopped off to fit it into the room, very 
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thick and full, and it was, strangely, 
a glistening white. There were dozens 
of blue and silver ornaments: hanging 
from it and it had an eerie cold glitter. 

She sensed the storm before it struck. 
“But it’s white!” the little boy broke 
out, appalled. “Christmas trees are green.” 


“Sometimes they are white, Edward,” 
Katherine said. “I should have told you 
that.” There seemed to be so much she 
should have told them. 

Edward glanced at his mother scorn- 
fully, as one who knew better, and 
turned to Nonnie and said sturdily and 
rudely, “Daddy and I go out into our 
woods every year and chop down our 
Christmas tree and I mever saw one 
growing like that. They are just plain 
green and they don’t have so many 
branches and I don’t like that one—” 

The little girl, who followed his lead 
in all matters requiring decision, whined, 
“I don’t either. I hate it!” 

Nonnie looked down at them and 
something bright and easy went from 
her face. “Why, children,” she said, 
wonderingly, “I thought you’d like a big 
pretty tree. Why, did you know I had 
to get a man to bring it here in a truck 
—and it cost a fortune?” She laughed, 
but so weakly that it sounded like a 
little gasp. 

Katherine had a painful sense of 
Nonnie rushing about happily moving 
mountains in order that her grandchil- 
dren’ might enjoy their Christmas. She 
met her mother’s eyes and to her surprise 
saw that she too was thinking of this, and 
proposed, from the determined set of her 
chin, to come to Nonnie’s rescue when 
she got the chance. 

Katherine had not realized her father- 
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in-law had come into the room until he 
spoke and she turned and saw him stand- 
ing behind Edward. He was a small, spry 
man, pink and beautifully groomed from 
his shower, and he clapped the boy on the 
back, grinning. “I heard what Edward 
said and I think he’s right,” he said. 
“Christmas trees should be green. They 
were green when I was a boy—they were 
green when we were poorer. Now come 
and give your old Granddad a big kiss, 
children, and I'll buy you each a green 
Christmas tree tomorrow.” 

But after the children had perfunc- 
torily kissed him, Edward turned to his. 
grandfather and said, “You shouldn’t 
buy them, Grandfather—you should go 
out and chop them down.” 

His grandfather looked down at him, 
a little startled, and then he grinned. “Of 
course you should, boy!” he said heartily, 
but he crossed and sat down by his wife 
and they smiled at each other as though 
some slight strain had fallen upon the 
occasion. 

The Grandma had marshaled her re- 
sources and now spoke. “Children, I’ve 
got a Christmas tree over at my apart- 
ment. Of course it’s not a big one like 
this but it is green, and it’s got all the 
decorations on it that we used to use 
when your Mommy was a child. So you'll 
have your green tree there and over here 
you can have this beautiful big tree that 
Nonnie has made.” Katherine was 
touched to see her mother rising from her 
own loneliness to meet another’s need and 
had a quick vision of the three grandpar- 
ents’ solidarity, saw them held firmly to- 
gether around their love of those who 
were almost always absent: she could hear 
their voices on the telephone in the morn- 
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ings, “Any news from the children to- 
day?”—could see them in the evenings 
very slowly passing round a set of photo- 
graphs. 

But Edward had not been deflected by 
what his Grandma had said and the chil- 
dren still stood side by side in the middle 
of the room, looking weary and bewil- 
dered and as if adults had incomprehensi- 
bly played them false. “Mommy,” Ed- 
ward said suddenly, “is this house better 
than ours—is that why we mustn’t touch 
anything?” 

“No, Edward—it isn’t better than 
ours; it’s only different.” Now she under- 
stood her awful oversight: in all the time 
of absence when the grandparents had so 
steadfastly focused their love and atten- 
tion upon her family, she and her hus- 
band, caught in the rush of their own 
lives, had had much less time to think of 
them, sometimes carelessly scanning their 
letters, never expecting any real news of 
change, writing back perhaps more 
promptly and affectionately than usual 
after receiving a check or a box of pre- 
sents, impressing their own values upon 
the children until there seemed to be no 
room for any others; so she had failed to 
keep the grandparents alive in the chil- 
dren’s minds as real and kindly people 


who needed and loved them across every 
distance and difference in way of life and 
now they were left in bewilderment to 
deal with all the strangenesses they had 
found. 


She saw, alarmed, that Edward was still 
pondering in the center of the floor and 
that all the adults were watching him 
quietly, as if they had accepted the fact 
that he was to judge them. He looked 
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slowly about the room, out into the other 
rooms of the house, and back to the 
Christmas tree, his thoughts moving like 
soft shadows behind his eyes. Katherine 
looked around the circle at the grand- 
parents’ faces turned anxiously toward 
the boy, noting the equality between the 
two groups, for they were as eager and 
vulnerable as children themselves and 
this present moment, this Christmas to- 
gether, had taken on a hectic and unreal 
importance for them also. There was no 
longer anything she could do about it and 
she said wearily, “What was it you want- 
ed to say, Edward?” 

“Well,” he began judiciously, “I don’t 
like this tree, it’s just not right, and 
there’s no snow here, and how can we 
stay in a house we can’t touch?—and 
those pistols that Nonnie bought me are 
way too big!” Here, as if he had touched 
the unbearable crux of the matter, he be- 
gan hopelessly to cry. 

“Oh Edward,” Katherine said, looking 
up in quick guilt at the sound of some 
of her own thoughts from his mouth. 
The older people sat motionless, but their 
expressions seemed to stand ajar as if 
their kindly good cheer had been: knocked 
from their faces by his words and noth- 
ing else had been assembled to take its 
place; in the blanks of their still incredu- 
lous eyes she saw entering the fearful 
knowledge that they were old and dis- 
tant and dimly peripheral to what they 
cared most about. 

Edward was still crying quietly. “How 
long do we have to stay here?” he asked. 

“About three weeks,” Katherine said, 
and the time stretched before her like an 
eternity. 
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Epilogue; The Wilderness 


EDWIN S. GODSEY 


Patches of moonlight mark a bound 

Of pinoaks. Here frost gleams like foxfire. 

A redtick whimpers and tries the air; 

The hounddogs sniff the frozen ground. 

And you and Briley speak your chances— 
Already hear the cat, the death-row 

And gun. But sharper comes your breath now, 
For the tan bitch sounds and, snarling, dances 
Hard on her leash. “That way! She’s struck! 
Unsnap the dogs!” After they whip loose, 
Spread, and then straighten on the chase, 
Briley, he coughs, “God give us luck.” 

For this is the fabled cat, a brute 

Who’s bit six calves clean through the neckbone, 
Who spreads like plague beneath the moon. 
She’d yank your steeltraps out by the root. 


Turning to Briley, you curse and say, 
I swore she’d never get away.” 


You hear the hounddogs take the beast 
Against Flintrock, and though your back 
Is sweating, hair gooses up on your neck 

To hear them tongue an end to this chase. 
Your tan bitch whines at the cat’s turning 
Like one whose litter has begun. 

She circles and then hurtles in 

Straight at its mouth, claws, spitting, girning 
Under the dark cliffs, where so precise 
The green flames leap and now so swift 

A paw that hound and bowels are cleft. 
While the bitch screams, you swallow ice. 
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And pump three flat-nosed slugs. It’s done. 
The pack goes in. The land is well. 
Briley, he shouts, “She’s beautiful.” 

Cat and hound writhe. The green flame is gone. 


Turning to Briley, you laugh and say, 
I swore she’d never get away.” 


Oddly, you picture your wife Ann— 
Transfigured, face flushed at the stove 

While coffee perks for her cold love. 

Proud is her greeting, you imagine. 

But then—"T’ll carry the damned thing out.” 
You kick the snarling dogs aside, 

Shoulder your trophy, and let it ride. 

You think, “It will scare her to see the cat.” 
But fearing neither this nor ghost, 

Ann climbs to see how your son keeps, 
Yawns, shivers awhile, and sleeps. 

At first, perhaps, she is far, or lost, 

And next she runs to her dead father 

Or suddenly screams at some dark face, 
Screams, and so turns a child’s white face 
From beast, from blood, the old accuser. 


Turning to Briley, again you say, 
“I swore she’d never get away.” 
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A Side Glance at Medusa 
Holly wood, the Literature Boys, and Nathanael West 


V. L. LOKKE 


Don’t mistake me, Indians. I’m no Rousseau- 
istic philosopher. I know that you can’t put 
the clock back. But there is one thing you 
can do. You can stop that clock. You can 
smash that ciock. —A CooL MILLION 


IN His brief survey af Hollywood novels 
in The Boys in the Back Room, Edmund 
Wilson recognized Nathanael West as the 
first writer who had “caught the empti- 
ness of Hollywood,” as “the first to make 
this emptiness horrible.” Such a judg- 
ment of The Day of the Locust is clearly 
sound. What is less clear is Wilson’s ex- 
planation of the success of the novel and 
his prescription for further success in 
handling the Hollywood theme. Wilson’s 
own hate for Hollywood, amply docu- 
mented in “The Playwright in Paradise: 
A Legend of the Beverly Hills,” leads 
him to offer courage and direct challenge 
as the proper formula for success, But 
The Day of the Locust is more successful 
and more powerful than most Hollywood 
novels precisely because West, as an in- 
sider who had written scripts for many of 
the major and minor studios, understood 
the folly of staring bravely and stupidly 
into the face of Medusa. Too many writ- 
ers exploring Hollywood have been bur- 
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dened by an illusion. Like Edmund Wil- 
son, who clearly knows better, they as- 
sumed that the proper approach to un- 
derstanding Hollywood was direct assault 
and violent dissection, that what was 
needed most was a writer who “has mus- 
tered the gumption to lay bare the heart 
and bowels of the moving picture indus- 
try.” Many writers, along with less so- 
phisticated movie fans, have shared the 
illusion that behind the Hollywood screen 
lies a mystery which a direct and fearless- 
ly honest analysis would reveal. The re- 
peated failures of Hollywood novels en- 
gaging in such frontal assault suggested 
only that “those who write about Holly- 
wood are not fully insiders and those 
who know don’t tell.” 

The success of The Day of the Locust 
depends partly upon West’s avoidance of 
the well-rutted trails which follow the 
hidden lives of the stars, the directors, the 
producers, the administrative hierarchy, 
to the well-advertised secret struggle be- 
tween Art and Mammon. West’s novel is 
important not so much because he knew 
the scene intimately or because he pos- 
sessed any brash courage, but rather be- 
cause he had developed a technique, a 
point of view, and a general theory of 
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popular culture which permitted analysis 
of Hollywood as a symbol rather than as 
a peculiar institution, industry, or city. 
For West, whatever mystery Hollywood 
concealed rested in its symbolic function; 
whatever importance it held for Ameri- 
¢an society was to be found in what it 
meant to those marginal people whose 
intentions, needs, and dreams drew them 
to the periphery of the movie colony. 

In the novel, Hollywood itself is com- 
pletely unreal. It emerges only as the vor- 
tex of emptiness in American life, as a 
hollow shaft whose margins are defined 
only by darkly swirling masses pressing 
in with unanswered and unanswerable 
doubts. This bottomless pit, once opened, 
has, in West’s vision, unleashed hordes of 
strange locusts whose sting has the power 
to torture men, but not to kill them. “In 
those days,” continues the text in Revela- 
tions from which the title was apparently 
drawn, “men will seek death and will not 
find it; they will long to die; and death 
flees from them.” 

In linking Hollywood with the spread 
of universal doubt, the decay of modern 
society, and ultimately with a plea for the 
Apocalypse, West anticipates the dark 
prophecies of such present-day analysts 
of popular culture as Clement Greenberg 
and Dwight MacDonald. West’s attack 
upon what Ortega y Gasset has taught us 
to call mass society matches and even ex- 
ceeds the violence and pessimism of cur- 
rent assaults upon “kitsch” in the pages 
of Partisan Review and Dissent. Unlike 
present-day Jeremiads, however, The Day 
of the Locust makes no plea for high cul- 
ture, no defense of the avant-garde; nor 
does it bear the subterranean suggestion 
that religion offers any hope. Such al- 
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ternatives West had already explored and 
rejected in earlier novels. 


THE FiGuRE of the suffering artist strug- 
gling against an oppressive commercial- 
ism, the aesthetic hero who would un- 
chain the sleeping giant, elevate mass 
taste, and bring high culture to the mil- 
lions, is the key stereotype in the Holly- 
wood novel. The attack upon Hollywood 
comes most frequently in the guise of an 
intense love of and deep concern for the 
Great Audience, who, if but given the 
opportunity, can be educated into an ap- 
preciation of the complex, subtle, enno- 
bling, and enduring qualities of high art. 

Although West’s first novel, The 
Dream Life of Balso Snell, does not men- 
tion Hollywood and makes only oblique 
reference to motion pictures, its fictional 
argument is of direct relevance—for it is 
a sharp and fantastically vicious attack 
upon the assumption which lies at the 
heart of the whole genre. In Balso, West 
explores the dreams of the creators of 
avant-garde art as well as the fantasy 
world of the middle-brow intellectuals 
who consume the product. Once through 
the anus of the Trojan Horse, Balso dis- 
covers an intestinal tract filled with writ- 
ers in search of an audience. Balso him- 
self is so deeply infected with the literary 
disease that he must pause before making 
love to deliver a long-winded oration on 
the political, philosophical, and aesthetic 
implications of sex. 

When West reported on his return 
from Paris that Balso was written in pro- 
test against writing books, he was not 
merely joking; or at least it was one of 
West’s black jokes; for the novel is, 
through and through, an extravagant as- 
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sault upon the “literature boys” whom 
he detested. As a novel of ideas, The 
Dream Life of Balso Snell has all the de- 
fects of the genre. It resembles in many 
ways a Point Counter Point in which all 
the characters are grotesque illustrations 
of Mark Rampion’s notion that the world 
is an asylum of perverts—“pure little 
Jesus perverts,” ‘“morality-philosophy 
perverts,” and “intellectual-aesthetic per- 
verts”—except that in Balso, West con- 
centrates exclusively upon the intellectual 
aesthete. 

What is characteristic of West’s liter- 
ary intellectual is the abuse of the func- 
tions of intellect; the compulsion to 
strain the imagination for the spectacu- 
lar, the odd, the perverse, the diseased and 
deformed. In the recent past, West im- 
plies, detailed description of rape, insani- 
ty, homosexuality, murder, and suicide 
was sufficient to attract attention. But the 
competition has become excessively sharp, 
the market saturated, and product differ- 
entiation more and more difficult to 
maintain. 

In the novel numerous strategies of 
literary production are catalogued in- 
cluding the cultivation of “‘a ‘rotten, ripe 
maturity’ ”; the search through “old is- 
sues of medical journals for pornography 
and facts about strange diseases”; the in- 
finite regress of literary criticism, and the 
parallel resources in biography of the bi- 
ography of biographers of authors of bi- 
ographies of Boswell, all “rattling down 
the halls of time, each one in his or her 
turn a tin can on the tail of Dr. John- 
son”; the sneaky efforts of Dada to catch 
the subconscious unawares through auto- 
matic writing; and finally, the obsessive 
probing of the stream of consciousness, 
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the crawling inside oneself like a bear in 
a hollow tree the better to smell and re- 
cord the interesting “nastiness of I.” 

To justify his fantastic enterprise, 
West’s author-poet-intellectual assumes 
many roles. At times he wears the false 
nose of a saint, crucifying himself with 
thumbtacks, while carefully recording 
the ebb and flow of his shouts of anguish; 
or he may assume the cardboard mask of 
the man of great compassion and under- 
standing, openly weeping for the loss of 
poetry, beauty, and romance in con- 
temporary life: 


Gently, yet with a sense of mighty love, 
he murmured, “Ah, my children.” Then, 
sweeping the Café Carcas with tear-dimmed, 
eagle’s eyes, he cried: “Yet, ah yet, are you 
expected to compete with Christ whose father 
is God, with Dionysius whose father is God; 
you who were Janey Davenport, or one con- 
ceived in an offhand manner on a rainy after- 
noon.” 


After building up his tear-jerker routine 


for a repeat, he . . . went into his juggling 
act for the curtain . . . keeping in the air an 
Ivory Tower, a Still White Bird, the Holy. 
Grail, the Nails, the Scourge, the Thorns, 
and a piece of the True Cross. 


Actually, he is incapable of genuine con- 
cern, of sincere commitment; for the 
“very act of recognizing Death, Love, 
Beauty . . . has become, from literature 
and exercise, impossible.” The links con- 
necting language to the sense-data world 
have been broken, and what remains is 
the development of “interesting” posi- 
tions, the display of unusual configura- 
tions of ideas and symbols, and the ex- 
perimentation with language. His loudly 
announced search for the real, “Reality! 
Reality! If I could only discover the Real. 
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A Real that I could know with my sens- 
es,” while descriptive of actual loss, re- 
mains, nevertheless, a gesture “written 
while smelling the moistened forefinger of 
my left hand,” appropriate for a stance in 
a grotesque ballet, but irrelevant to any 
philosophic quest. He searches constantly, 
not for reality, but for an Archimedean 
point, a fulcrum which will enable him 
to lift himself, in Baudelaire’s phrase, 
“Anywhere out of the world,” to escape 
the world “Through the Hole in the 
Mundane Millstone,” to find “Toe Holes 
for a Flight of Fancy.” Ultimately his is 
the psychology of the literary performer 
whose vocabulary of analysis and judg- 
ment is limited to the style of the action: 
sentimental, satirical, formal. 

The most tolerable role for West’s li- 
terary intellectual is that of the tragic- 
clown where the burdens of contempt 
and hatred for the audience, the “natural 
antipathy felt by the performer” for “the 


thousands of sweating, laughing, grimac- 


ing, jeering animals out front” can be 
projected without challenge. Here in the 
pirouette which resolves into pratfall is 
a formalized denial of responsibility and 
momentary justification of that complex 
of postures (betrayed innocence and high 
sophistication) and attitudes (hate and 
self-pity) West attributes to the “litera- 
ture boys.” Unfortunately, as one of his 
characters points out, responsibility for 
the quality of the performance cannot be 
escaped, and the role has the almost in- 
surmountable defect of being too trans- 
parently literary, a too obvious rationali- 
zation of insularity, detachment, and 
failure: 


If I could be Hamlet, or even a clown with 
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a breaking heart . . . the role would be toler- 
able. But I always find it necessary to burles- 
que the mystery of feeling at its source; I 
must laugh at myself, and if the laugh is 
“bitter,” I must laugh at the laugh. The 
ritual of feeling demands burlesque and, 
whether the burlesque is successful or not, a 
laugh. ... 


All of West’s intellectuals exhibit a 
compelling urge to blaspheme, to attack 
religious themes and symbols through ca- 
ricature and parody. The most flattering 
explanation of this compulsive need to 
burlesque the “mystery” and “ritual” of 
feeling is that it reflects the pain, out- 
rage, and deep sense of loss of the possi- 
bility of any faith which can sustain life. 
Ingenious inventions like cocktail Chris- 
tianity, which West scarifies in Miss 
Lonelyhearts (‘‘Get me a drink and please 
continue. I’m very much interested in the 
new thomistic synthesis”), offer only the 
illusion of faith; and the alternative of 
traditional Christianity has become radi- 
cally absurd. What is left is laughter and 
laughter at the laughter. Any gesture 
toward faith and a recovery of the sense 
of the real is blocked since each new plat- 
form quickly becomes a stage and he 
must spring another trap door. As the 
self-destructive regression of laughs with- 
in laughs plummets him downward, 
nothing ultimate can break his fall. 

Yet the fall is not really tragic, for, in 
the case of the aesthetic-intellectual de- 
scribed by West, the fall itself is only a 
carefully staged “high-gruesome.” A 
more fundamental explanation of his 
need to destroy piety or even the sem- 
blance of piety is obviously required. 
Part of the answer lies in his recognition 
that the point of faith toward which in- 
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tellectual and emotional life must finally 
converge and upon which the feeling of 
truth depends cannot be taken seriously 
without an impossible innocence, self- 
effacement, and renunciation of his pre- 
ciously cultivated alienation and detach- 
ment. But a more complete analysis is 
found in West’s exploration of the re- 
lation of the performer toward his audi- 
ence. 

The attack upon the consumers of 
avant-garde, the audience of “smart, so- 
phisticated, sensitive yet hardboiled, art- 
loving frequenters of the little theatres” 
is direct, simple, and violent. As lesser 


shadows of the producer, this fraternity 
of the 


discriminating few: art-lovers and book- 
lovers, school teachers who adore the grass- 
eating Shaw, sensitive young Jews who adore 
culture, lending librarians, publisher’s assist- 
ants, homosexualists and homosexualists’ as- 
sistants, hard-drinking newspaper men, in- 
terior decorators . . . 


shares the performer’s defects, but not his 
insight into the inevitably subversive role 
of the artist. 

In the public rationalizations of the 
role of the artist, society and its institu- 
tions, particularly modern capitalist so- 
ciety, crush the sensitive artist who is in- 
nocent of all except the desire to create 
beauty, to unveil truth, and ultimately 
to enrich the lives of all. In West’s por- 
trayal, the whole relationship—that of 
the avant-garde intellectual to his audi- 
ence, and in turn that of the audience of 
the discriminating few toward the larger 
public audience—has become a hierarchy 
of hate, rather than an affair of love. The 
argument proceeds as if West is operating 
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from the assumptions of Julien Benda’s 
Treason of the Intellectual, wherein the 
rise of the middle-class artist depends 
upon the simultaneous emergence of an 
audience of fake aristocrats, who seem to 
enjoy the abuse directed at them, and 
who have deliberately blinded themselves 
to the essentially destructive function of 
the avant-garde. The play which one of 
the iconoclasts in Balso proposes to write 
has the sole aim of shouting Chekhov’s 
advice: 


“It would be more profitable for the farmer 
to raise rats for the granary than for the 
bourgeois to nourish the artist, who must al- 
ways be occupied with undermining institu- 
tions.” 


And he would heavily underscore the 
message: 


In case the audience should misunderstand 
and align itself on the side of the artist, the 
ceiling of the theatre will be made to open 
and cover the occupants with tons of loose 
excrement. After the deluge, if they so desire, 
the patrons of my art can gather in the cus- 
tomary charming groups and discuss the 


play. 


The intellectual anti-intellectual ap- 
pears again in Miss Lonelyhearts as 
Shrike, feature editor of a metropolitan 
newspaper. While he has lost his specific 
identification with literary creation to be- 
come a more generalized representative of 
the class, his function remains the same. 
Like the butcherbird whose name he 
bears, Shrike is a destroyer whose role is 
to crush hope, to debunk dreams, and to 
destroy innocence. His strategies are fa- 
miliar ones: irony, blasphemy, caricature, 
and ridicule—and the eventual reduction 
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of all gestures of faith to black jokes 
and frenzied laughter. 

The target of Shrike’s abuse is “Miss 
Lonelyhearts,” the male author of an ad- 
vice to the lovelorn column, who is 
forced to provide answers of hope and 
assurance to those who, by any purely 
rational standards, are hopeless. Driven 
by a genuine desire to help, he determines 
to recapture the Christ dream, as the 
only one strong enough to answer all 
the pleas of “Desperate,” “Harold S.,” 
“Broad-Shouldered,” “Sick-of-it-all.” But 
religion is Shrike’s favorite subject for 
assault. Theology is a fake: 


In this jungle, flitting from rock-gray lungs 
to golden intestines, from liver to lights and 
back to liver again, lives a bird called the 
soul. The Catholic hunts this bird with bread 
and wine, the Hebrew with a golden rule, the 
Protestant on leaden feet with leaden words. 
. . » Do you stuff birds? No, my dears, taxi- 
dermy is not religion. 


And Christianity is his pet joke: 


God alone is our escape. The church is our 
only hope, the First Church of Christ 
Dentist, where He is worshiped as Preventer 
of Decay . . . and so, my good friend, let 
me dictate a letter to Christ for you: Dear 
Miss Lonelyhearts of Miss Lonelyhearts . . 


Eventually, Miss Lonelyhearts overcomes 
the blasphemy of Shrike and his own self- 
doubt and lack of humility; but the faith 
he achieves at the cost of his sanity and 
life is a diseased, turbulent, and more 
than slightly obscene product of induced 
hysteria. The cost of recovering the 
Christ dream, smothered in Shrike’s 
“thick glove of words,” has been made 
impossibly high. Christian faith, appar- 
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ently, can be real and meaningful only 
at the cost of the kind of rationality 
which our culture has generated; and the 
many other lesser dreams have long since 
lost any capacity they may have had to 
relieve suffering. 

In A Cool Million the intellectual re- 
tains the role of the destroyer, but here 
West places him in a Marxist context so 
that he becomes more clearly the neces- 
sary product of capitalism and a reflec- 
tion of the “inner contradictions” which 
will eventually destroy middle-class so- 
ciety. Chief Israel Satinpenny (American 
Indian, Harvard graduate) has as his 
fixed objective the smashing of the “pale- 
face” culture, that “abomination of 
abominations.” He urges the “Red Men” 
to rise up against “white man’s civiliza- 
tion, syphilis and the radio, tuberculosis 
and the cinema.” He argues: 


We accepted his civilization because he him- 
self believed in it. But now that he has begun 
to doubt, why should we continue to accept? 
His final gift to us is doubt, a soul-corroding 
doubt. 


The principle of production for profit 
has given us only “clever cigarette light- 
ers . . . paper bags and door knobs,” 
and the country is “flooded with toilet 
paper . . . key rings, and watch fobs.” 
Private capitalism has reached the point 
in its evolution where only the massive 
wastes of war are sufficient to absorb its 
excesses: 


When the paleface controlled the things he 
manufactured, we red men could only won- 
der and praise his ability to hide his vomit. But 
now all the secret places of the earth are full. 
Now even the Grand Canyon will no longer 
hold razor blades. Now the dam, O warriors, 
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has broken and he is up to his neck in the 
articles of his manufacture. 


Satinpenny helps to establish a travel- 
ing side show called “The Chamber of 
American Horrors, Animate and Inani- 
mate Hideosities.” The inanimate portion 
of the exhibit contains such objects as 
“Venus de Milo with a clock in her abdo- 
men, a copy of Power’s ‘Greek Slave’ 
with elastic bandages on all her joints, 
A Hercules wearing a small, compact 
truss.” The animate portion, called “The 
Pageant of America or A Curse on 
Columbus,” includes a series of short 
sketches in which “Quakers were shown 
being branded, . . . Negroes sold, chil- 
dren sweated to death,” and the playlet 
which concludes the performance shows 
a “whitehaired Grandmother” being 
cheated by a “Sleek Salesman” into in- 
vesting her life savings in Gold Iguanian 


Bonds. 


Again the strategy is the same— 
through the Chamber of Horrors tech- 
nique, the exhibition of the ugly, ri- 
diculous, and grotesque to increase the 


“soul-corroding doubt” and _ thereby 
hasten the collapse of a society already 
dying of “a surfeit of shoddy.” 

All that West’s intellectual is capable 
of sharing is his contempt. As the end- 
product of a most irresponsible indi- 
vidualism, he “cannot accept history as it 
is; he must destroy reality, not collabor- 
ate with it, in order to affirm his own 
existence.” His basic strategy for assert- 
ing himself is through demonstration of 
the greater complexity and fulness of 
his doubt. His ultimate role is demonic: 
to destroy innocence, to maximize doubt 
and spread its destructive influence. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY contains a relatively 
large group of people who, apparently, 
have learned to live without illusions, 
without dreams, and with a religion so 
attenuated and transformed that it be- 
comes indistinguishable from  nonre- 
ligion. But American society also contains 
many small groups who are unable ta 
find sustenance in miracles which suc- 
ceed only in turning “wine into water.” 
It is generally assumed that these fringe 
groups and fanatical sects are curious, 
“interesting,” but not important seg- 
ments of an otherwise rational society. In 
The Day of the Locust Nathanael West 
reminds his readers that violence is in- 
digenous to America, that, in Santayana’s 
words, the “religions born in America 
have been communistic, hysterical, spirit- 
istic, or medical . . . despised by select 
and superior people,” and that, what is 
more important, as the measure of suffer- 
ing and frustration increases, so also will 
the numbers who can respond only to 
irruptive visions, “whispering mysteries 
and brandishing anathemas.” 

Although Frevd saw that “one may 
be appalled at the stupendous amount 
of force that will be unavoidable” if we 
should seek to create a wholly rational 
society, he denied that men need illusions. 
West’s portrait would recognize The 
Future of an Illusion as another dream— 
illustrating only that even destructive 
intellectuals cannot live without them. 
Miss Lonelyhearts states what seems to be 
a fundamental assumption: 


Men have always fought their misery with 
dreams. Although dreams were once powerful, 
they have been made puerile by the movies, 
radio, and newspapers. Among many be- 
trayals, this one is the worst. 
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Yet, all dreams invite desecration. West’s 
formula is sufficiently pessimistic for even 
the most discriminating: we cannot es- 
cape the recognition that we are animals; 
we cannot escape our efforts to transcend 
our earth-bound animality; we cannot es- 
cape reminding others that their frantic 
leaps into the air are unsuccessful and 
more than a little ridiculous; and without 
the wings of hysteria, we cannot even 
convince ourselves that we are air-borne. 
To make the pessimism classic there is 
also a note, not of hope, but of the ro- 
mantic—that is, a looking backward, 
which says in effect that it was not al- 
ways thus, that the dilemma, now ines- 
capable, is somehow the product of mo- 
dern industrial society which has loaded 
the dice. 

The argument of The Day of the Lo- 
cust elaborates upon a series of assump- 
tions which West had previously stated 
in Miss Lonelyhearts and A Cool Million. 
We have succeeded, West suggests, in 
tying the very human needs in our lives 
for poetry, romance, a sense of mystery, 
and religion itself to a mechanical pro- 
duction process whose output must be 
ever expanding. To sell more deodorants, 
movie tickets, newspapers, and cigarettes, 
Hollywood and the advertising agencies 
have become increasingly preoccupied 
with a senseless stimulation of the public 
appetites, with an organized invasion of 
our private dream worlds, assaulting all 
our senses with promises impossible of 
fulfilment. While the capacities for in- 
creased production may well be infinite, 
the limits of human plasticity to con- 
tinued frustration are finite. 


The Day of the Locust focuses upon 
Hollywood as the place where the mar- 
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gins of safety have long been exceeded 
—where the depths of potential violence 
in our culture may most clearly be ob- 
served. For in Hollywood and its environs 
are collected those people who are waiting 
impatiently for the really big miracle 
which will somehow transform their dull 
lives into purpose and splendor—and 
they daily grow more restive. 

The important characters in the novel 
include Harry Greener, a clown who has 
spent all his life as a stooge in vaudeville 
and burlesque shows, and who now, 
as a battered failure, finds continuous 
clowning his sole defense; his daughter, 
Faye Greener, who has studied film por- 
trayals of the seductive woman so long 
that her every gesture has become a styl- 
ized invitation to sexual violence; and 
Homer Simpson, ex-bookkeeper from 
Waynesville, Iowa, who has saved his 
money for the past twenty years and is 
now retiring to California. The plot un- 
folds as a two-pronged quest of the nar- 
rator, Todd Hackett, a young artist who 
has come to Hollywood to study scene 
designing. In his first objective, the erotic 
quest of Faye Greener, he fails since she 
responds only to men who have good 
looks, defined in the Hollywood manner, 
or money—and Hackett has neither. His 
second objective is the desire to under- 
stand the social meaning of the migrating 
hordes of midwesterners who have come 
to California to die. Such understanding, 
he feels, will enable him to paint with 
accuracy and insight a canvas entitled 
“The Burning of Los Angeles.” In this 
objective he succeeds, not because he is 
particularly bright, but because the clues 
are found in such abundance that to miss 
one is to be confronted with another. 
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Hackett quickly discovers that the de- 
humanized grotesques, the cowboy, the 
dwarf, the clown, Faye Greener—all 
those who, detached from the mass, dance 
so frantically in the shadows of the movie 
colony—have a close relationship to the 
solid citizens of the Midwest. When 
Faye Greener brings her sick father to 
the home of Homer Simpson, the retired 
bookkeeper, the key to the explosive 
character of this relationship is forcibly 
handed to him. 

The two principal characters in West’s 
collage of symbols are Faye Greener and 
Homer Simpson—the first representing 
the dream that Hollywood has been sell- 
ing; the second, the American lower- 
middle-class public. These characters are 
invested with complementary qualities. 
As a sex figure, Faye Greener is devoid 
of all connotations of life and fertility. 
Watching her play the small roles she 
has managed to obtain in occasional 


movies, Hackett quickly concludes that 
while she was supposed to look inviting, 


Her invitation wasn’t to pleasure, but to 
struggle, hard and sharp, closer to murder 
than to love. If you threw yourself on her, 
it would be like throwing yourself from the 
parapet of a skyscraper. You would do it with 
a scream. You couldn’t expect to rise again. 
Your teeth would be driven into your skull 
like nails into a pine board and your back 
would be broken. 


Homer Simpson is an even stranger crea- 
ture. He is a big, well-muscled man; yet 
there is something wrong. He reminds 
Hackett of one of Picasso’s great sterile 
athletes. Homer wants to sleep much of 
the time. His hands in particular are 
difficult to awaken. He must carry them 
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into the bathroom, plunge them in the 
basin filled with cold water where they - 
would lie “quietly on the bottom like a 
pair of strange aquatic animals” until, 
sufficiently chilled, they began to crawl 
about and could be lifted out and dried. 
Real estate agents have sold Homer an 
Irish cottage, California style. The door 
is gumwood painted to look like fumed 
oak and it hangs on hinges that have 
been carefully machine-stamped to ap- 
pear hand-forged. The thatched roof is 
not straw but fireproof paper, colored 
and ribbed. to look like straw. The living 
room and dining room are done in Cali- 
fornia Spanish-Irish; the two bedrooms 
are New England with spool beds made 
of iron grained to look like wood, and 
the dressers are Governor Winthrop style 
painted to look like unpainted pine. 
Until Faye Greener and her father 
enter the house, Homer spends most of 
his time sitting in the back yard watch- 
ing a lizard stalk flies. But with the ap- 
pearance of the Greeners, his hands be- 
gin to bother him. He rubs them against 
the tables, clasps them behind his back; 
his fingers jerk as if troubled by dreams. 
He grows more and more frightened, for 
he knows that “his only defense is chas- 
tity, that it serves him like the shell of 
a tortoise as both spine and armor.” He 
tries to sleep; he cries. The tension builds 
as the function of Faye Greener grows 
more explicit. When she isn’t working as 
an extra, she often spends whole days 
stretched on her bed going over her as- 
sortment of stories, trying to choose a 
suitable daydream. On the wall at the 
foot of her bed she keeps a portrait from 
a movie theater lobby showing a beauti- 
ful young man who is “ardently squeez- 
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ing a slim girl in a torn riding habit.” 
They stand in a jungle cléaring and all 
around the pair writhe great vines loaded 
with “fat orchids.” When Faye selects 
a few of her dreams to relate to Hackett 
under the pretext that he should “write 
up” the ideas for the movies, their nar- 
rative turn—fantasy mixed with realis- 
tic detail—is a predictable reproduction 
of the glossy Hollywood product, canned 
sex and violence. Her own plans for a 
movie career are drawn from the advice 
in the trade papers, from the fan maga- 
zines, and the legends which surround 
the Hollywood great. She knows, for ex- 
ample, that success is not luck but hard 
work. To prove this, she buys tight- 
fitting dresses and learns how to smile, 
shiver, cross and uncross her legs, stick 
out her tongue, and stare sullenly with 
half-open mouth. 

Homer strives for even stricter re- 
pressive measures, but eventually his 
mind snaps. Hackett discovers him curled 
into a tight ball, like a steel spring, striv- 
ing to attain the shape of original coil. 
He makes no attempt to disturb him or 
to call the doctor—deciding that Homer 
has finally found the perfect escape. 
“Better by far than Religion or Art or 
the South Sea Islands. It was so snug 
and warm there, and the feeding was 
automatic.” 

The point of West’s allegory is ap- 
parent. The studied, mechanical, and 
commercialized sexuality of Faye Greener 
invited not love and compassion, but 
violence, insanity, and death. To stir Ho- 
mer to response can only release irrational 
destruction. As a delegate of the inar- 
ticulate and unsophisticated members of 
so-called mass society, Homer represents 
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those who daily taunt themselves with 
the projection of their own repressed 
dreams, masochistically courting in the 
movies, newspapers, and magazines the 
very sources of their misery. It is thus, 
West seems to say, that we are creating 
in our midst an incredibly destructive 
force which will of necessity be released 
with explosive violence. The thesis is 
heavily underscored at the end of the 
novel. When Homer is shocked out of 
his uterine flight by the malicious teasing 
of a child actor, he assaults the child, 
throws him to the ground, and begins 
to crush him to death with his feet. A 
mob assembled for a Hollywood premiére 
responds eagerly to the act. Hackett, 
watching the ensuing riot, is in fact 
caught up in the mad press himself, but 
not before he understands the meaning 
of Hollywood, the grotesque and maimed 
fringe characters, and the people who 
come to California to die. 

Hollywood itself is both stimulus and 
response, cause and effect—it is like the 
Sargasso Sea, except that it is not a marine 
junkyard, but rather a “dream dump.” 


For there wasn’t a dream afloat somewhere 
which wouldn’t sooner or later turn up on 
it. . . . Many boats sink and never reach the 
Sargasso, but no dream ever entirely disap- 
pears. Somewhere it troubles some unfortu- 
nate person and some day, when that person 
has been sufficiently troubled, it will be re- 
produced on the lot. 


And released to trouble others. The 
clowns, the caricatures of human beings 
represented by those fringe elements who 
separate themselves from the mob, are 
also caught in the dreams, half believing 
in them, yet hoping too to exploit them 
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and in the process being exploited them- 
selves; and only a step behind them are 
the people who come to California to 
die: “The cultists of all sorts, economic 
as well as religious, the wave, airplane, 
funeral and preview watchers—all those 
poor devils who can only be stirred by 
the promise of miracles and then only 
to violence.” 

Hackett observes them at Harry 
Greener’s funeral when they come hoping 
for some dramatic incident, hysterical 
weepers and the like. They stare back at 
him with an expression of “vicious acrid 
boredom.” They listen impatiently to the 
Bach chorale “Come Redeemer, Our Sa- 
vior,” for Bach politely addressing Christ 
with the simple statement of the fact of 
his love—neither wild cry nor sugary 
serenade—a statement made without ar- 
rogance or humility, is not for them. 
What they seek is found in Hollywood 
churches like 


the “Church of Christ, Physical” where holi- 
ness was attained through the constant use 
of chestweights and spring grips; the 
“Church Invisible” where fortunes were told 
and the dead made to find lost objects; the 
“Tabernacle of the Third Coming” where a 
woman in male clothing preached the “Cru- 
sade Against Salt”; and the “Temple 
Moderne” under whose glass and chromium 
roof “Brain-Breathing, the Secret of the 
Aztecs” was taught. 


Here, the novel suggests, is the anar- 
chic energy which can destroy our so- 
ciety. What these people can do is il- 
lustrated in the closing scenes of the 
novel, as the preview crowd becomes ar- 
rogant and pugnacious. 
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All their lives they had slaved at some kind 
of dull, heavy labor . . . saving their pennies 
and dreaming of the leisure that would be 
theirs when they had enough. Finally that day 
came. . . . Where else should they go but 
California, the land of sunshine and oranges? 

Once there, they discover that sunshine 
isn’t enough. . . . Nothing happens. . . . If 
only a plane would crash once in a while so 
that they could watch the passengers being 
consumed in a “holocaust of flame,” as the 
newspapers put it. But the planes never 
crash. 

Their boredom becomes more and more 
terrible. They realize that they’ve been trick- 
ed and burn with resentment. Every day of 
their lives they read the newspapers and went 
to the movies. Both fed them on lynchings, 
murder, sex crimes, explosions, wrecks, love 
nests, fires, miracles, revolutions, war. This 
daily diet made sophisticates of them. The 
sun is a joke. 


What West discovered in Hollywood 
was only the advanced stage of a sickness 
which was spreading through the whole 
of contemporary society. And there was 
no cure in sight. It is impossible to ex- 
tract hope from any of West’s novels 
(his closest venture is the feeble Marxism 
of A Cool Million): all reflect a belief 
that history is discontinuous, that the 
present civilization can neither draw up- 
on the past nor contribute to the future, 
and that with the impending collapse 
into a new barbarism, we are witnessing 
the end of the whole process. His plea for 
the Apocalypse includes no millenium; 
and there is ample reason for believing 
that West saw complete social collapse, 
not as a first act toward social recon- 
struction, but rather as a last act of 


mercy. 
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The Winter World 


SYLVAN KARCHMER 


ON SUNDAYS after working all morning 
in the yard Papa and Uncle Gustav 
would sit by the picture window playing 
chess while Sigmund changed the Mozart 
records “for them. In the intervals be- 
tween moves they would crack walnuts, 
sip wine, and talk about the old days. 
Their hands smelled of the rich black 
soil and their foreheads and arms were 
burnt red from the sun. Talking and 
cracking walnuts and sipping wine, they 
spent the afternoon. 

Sigmund was four when they first put 
him to the task of changing records. “He 
is not too young to know Mozart,” they 
said, but for themselves he sometimes 
wondered, later on, of course, why they 
even bothered to put on the records. 
They seldom listened so busy were they 
talking. In time he came to see how much 
better they did talk against a background 
of Mozart and how much richer their 
endless reminiscences seemed when in the 
pauses The Magic Flute soared up. 

During the ordinary work-week Papa 
and Uncle Gustav operated a small leath- 
er factory in one of the suburban towns 
near the city and here they concerned 
themselves with accounts receivable and 
merchandise on hand and orders out on 
consignment. All week they were practi- 
cal men of the world doing a practical 
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job. Only at home seated before the pic- 
ture frame window looking out beyond 
the terrace to the river and to the catkins 
on the alders and the pussy willows, keep- 
ing time to Mozart as they made their de- 
liberate moves on the board, did they 
seem real to him. 

But later, returning from three years 
in the service—after finishing college, 
where he played football and made his 
letter, managed the basketball team, and 
joined an honorary business fraternity 
and a social club—he came to under- 
stand how far their world had moved 
from these Sunday afternoon sessions. 

Papa and Uncle Gustav no longer 
played chess. Who had time, with tele- 
vision? The twenty-four-inch screen 
dominated the room like a jealous matri- 
arch. The record player had been re- 
moved to the attic. One night after Sig- 
mund came home from the service, they 
took it down and played The Magic Flute, 
but the dampness had warped the record; 
the music sounded uneven and strange, 
not like Mozart at all. “There is so much 
pleasure on TV,” explained Papa. “Why 
go to the expense of buying and then al- 
ways changing records?” Besides, after 
a hard day at the plant, what could be 
greater relaxation? With TV, though, 
who had time to dig holes in the yard for 
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the berry bushes or clear the north land 
or plant saplings which never came up? 

They expected Sigmund upon his re- 
turn to go into business, but while in the 
service he had decided to go into teach- 
ing; and in the spring he enrolled in the 
great city university, where he worked 
out his course program with heavy em- 
phasis on nineteenth-century English 
literature. At supper one night he broke 
the news to the family. 

“Uncle Rudolph, you remember,” said 
Papa, “while in the old country yet was 
a great reader. He went one year to the 
University in Prague.” 

“On my side too,” said Mama, “were 
uncles and cousins who wanted to be 
scholars of the first order.” 


“But,” said Papa, “what can a teacher 
make in the way of money?” 

Uncle Gustav laughed. “Who says 
teachers and scholars can’t make money! 
Perhaps you never heard of Will Durant 


—his books sold in the millions. I read 
one myself. Years ago. Or take Norman 
Vincent—” 

Sigmund gave his uncle a withering 
look but restrained himself from further 
comment, thinking how he would love 
to tell the story to his adviser at the uni- 
versity. But as it was, he stood in awe of 
Mr. Huddlesworth. 

During the first interview Mr. Hud- 

‘dlesworth seemed so eager to talk about 
himself and his own work that Sigmund 
hardly had time to explain his program. 
The office was furnished in brown, every- 
thing—the paneling, the soft chairs, their 
upholstery, even the frames of the stark 
Chagall and Braque prints that Sigmund 
noticed on the walls above the book- 
shelves. A beautiful English print of a 
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stag was framed over the Chippendale 
desk, which, Mr. Huddlesworth pointed 
out when he saw Sigmund admiring it, 
had belonged to his great-grandfather, 
Bishop Thomas Lang Matthews. A tangy 
smell of spiced tobacco floated before Sig- 
mund as he listened to Mr. Huddlesworth 
discourse fluently on Meredith, Hardy, 
Pater, the while leaning heavily on oral 
footnotes and interpolations; and though 
it seemed suitable in this dark office, it 
struck Sigmund as being incongruous 
with the oversize blood-red stone that his 
teacher wore in the ring of his small 


_ right-hand finger. Whenever Sigmund’s 


eyes strayed from the ring they caught 
Mr. Huddlesworth’s fingers, forever mo- 
bile with paper clips or rubber bands or 
the sharpened edges of the steel letter 
opener. 

Sigmund, who since his army days had 
fancied himself a wide reader, now had 
to confess under Mr. Huddlesworth’s 
probing that he hadn’t read so much af- 
ter all. “Oh, there’s always time to read,” 
said Mr. Huddlesworth casually and gave 
him the reading list for the Master’s ex- 
amination. “And keep in touch with me,” 
he said. “Come in frequently.” He held 
Sigmund’s hand in a final clasp. “I like to 
keep in touch with my advisees.” Yes, 
thought Sigmund, I must make a note to 
see him often. Outwardly he blushed and 
could not say exactly why. 

He started on the reading list with 
great seriousness and read every moment 
he had, even on the bus and subway train. 
In the evenings he would leave the table 
before the family had finished coffee and 
go into his room. If he was reading a 
novel he didn’t mind having the door 
open, but for something like Kierkegaard 
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or Whitehead or Hopkins he had to have 
absolute quiet so that he could concen- 
trate. 

In the den was constant chatter, from 
either the TV or the folks. With them 
it was the season for reminiscences again. 
Everything they did or said reminded 
Papa of the past. 

It was the grape crop. They had put 
out saplings in the clearing and they had 
died, and then Papa and Uncle Gustav 
had built the arbor. Sipping the wine, 
they compared it with their father’s yield 
back in 1906, or was it 1908? They ar- 
gued about the year until the nine o’clock 
play came on. At nine-thirty they re- 
sumed the argument. In his room Sig- 
mund was reading one of Hopkins’ poems 
and not understanding what he read. 
“We lived on Peabody,” said Uncle Gus- 
tav. “It was the year the H&TC put on 
Pullmans, and we watched the first from 
the living room window.” 

“How could it have been Peabody 
when it was the same year we saw Bryan 
speak on his tour—with his silver voice?” 


“But on Peabody we had the Tokay 
grapes.” 


But roped with, always, all the way down 
from the tall 
Fells or flanks of the voel, a vein 
Of the gospel proffer, a pressure, 
a principle... 


Voel—he must look that up in the Ox- 
ford. Why proffer in the last line? Was 
it a verb? If a verb, what was the mean- 
ing? Annoyed and perplexed, he went 
through the poem again, and when he 
raised his head he saw Mama in the door- 
way. “Come in and be sociable,” she said. 
He shook his head. “All afternoon you’ve 
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been reading,” she said. “You'll get a 
headache.” 

“I know what I have to do,” he said 
doggedly. At times a stubborn streak 
turned up in him. She did not argue with 
him. “At least try the wine,” she said. 
She poured him a small glass. “It is the 
new wine,” she explained. 

He sipped it. It was good, very good. 
“From Papa’s arbor?” he asked. 

She laughed. “These grapes I bought at 
the market. They came from California. 
How could we use our grapes? They 
were so sour.” And before he could say 
anything, she wagged her finger. “Papa 
must believe it is his own grapes. So let 
him believe.” 

He couldn’t help laughing. “Please,” 
she said, “you must not say a word.” He 
promised and she turned to leave. “Sig- 
mund,” she said, “give Papa five min- 
utes. He has a story he wants you to 
hear.” But Sigmund shook his head em- 
phatically and she left him after refilling 
his glass. He sipped the wine leisurely, 
listening despite himself to Papa who ac- 
cepted praise for his grapes, and then 
suddenly he saw that proffer was a noun, 
and he was so pleased that he left the 
poems and came into the living room. 
Papa was delighted to have him join the 
family circle and launched immediately 
into his story. How could Sigmund tell 
him that it was because proffer was a 
noun that he had come in? What sense of 
achievement was in this, to find proffer a 
noun in this alien poem? Papa was talk- 
ing about the time he had caught the 
wild pheasant in the woods and after 
shooting it had removed the liver and 
cooked it over the open fire. It was more 
delicious than calf or chicken liver, he 
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explained, and made awkward gestures 
with his short stubby fingers... 


IN THE MORNING Sigmund was up early. 
He always showered and then with the 
strong aroma of Mama’s wonderful coffee 
filling the house he would go outside and 
stroll in the clearing until it was time to 
eat. The leaves were ready to turn; there 
was a ripeness about them now, but the 
fields were still green. He remembered 
briefly the hyacinths and daffodils of last 
March, and a fragment of Hopkins came 
to mind: 


Off trundled timber and scoops of the 
hillside ground, 
hollow hollow hollow ground .. . 


But the morning was brilliant and the 
air was penetrating like a distilled per- 
fume; he thought of the day ahead and 
a sense of pleasure possessed him. 

He started back and Nippy, with his 
tongue out, came running. With Nippy 
he followed a ritual. Sigmund had to 
bend over and scratch him behind the 
ears. Nothing pleased the dog so much; 
and if Sigmund failed to take notice of 
him, Nippy felt rejected and would dance 
around Sigmund’s legs until he received 
attention. Not hollow ground, Sigmund 
thought, and gave Nippy such a good 
scratching that the dog howled with de- 
light. Sigmund decided in the moment to 
pay Mr. Huddlesworth a visit today. 
They would discuss that strange and dis- 
turbing poet, Hopkins. 

Breakfast was waiting when he re- 
turned to the house. In the morning Papa 
was sure to be vociferous. Any casual 
headline would set him off. “Whoever 
heard of such a budget?” he demanded, 
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for he was back in politics again after a 
long absence. “How can the country sur- 
vive such a budget?” 

“Eat your cereal,” said Mama. “Let 
them balance it in Washington.” 

“It is a matter of vital concern to the 
whole country.” Sigmund had propped 
his book against the water pitcher. Papa 
pointed his fork at him. “What is your 
opinion, Sigmund?” Papa banged his fork 
on the table when he did not reply. “All 
day I do not see you. At breakfast you 
can at least listen!” 

“Papa,” said Mama, “can’t you under- 
stand? He is a literature scholar—he must 
devote himself to his work.” 

“For five minutes he could be a human 
being.” 

“He is concentrating. Always concen- 
trating.” She smiled. “Like Einstein.” 

“And to be like Einstein he must culti- 
vate ill manners at the breakfast table?” 
scolded Papa. 


“Oh, Papa, his head swims with great 
ideas—great thoughts! We can only guess 
what richness must be storing itself up in 
his mind.” 


“IT do not contest it. All I said was—” 

“What is it?” Sigmund looked up, his 
voice edgy. 

“What is it!” echoed Papa. “I have 
nothing to say, but I wished for a few 
minutes to say it.” 

Mama refilled the cups. “Never mind. 
Go read. What can Papa say to such a 
scholar!” She talked now to Papa. “Per- 
haps we should ourselves do a little read- 
ing. Instead to spend so much time with 
TV. Then we could talk to him.” 

Papa was instantly enthusiastic. “Of 
course; tonight I will start to read. Sig- 
mund—” 
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Sigmund shrugged, his mind again on 
Hopkins. Presently he excused himself. 
Outside, he had time to walk to the bus 
stop. Now he could see the canyons 
scooped out by the river; he could make 
out the trees growing out of the rocks, 
the arc of the road ahead winding north. 
Before him the span of the bridge was 
like a perfect drawing on a drafting 
board. He always trembled when he saw 
it in the morning light this way. Today 
especially the sight made him a little 
limp. 

He sought out Mr. Huddlesworth at 
his first free period. He hadn’t been in 
for several months, he remembered when 
the other waved him in from the door- 
way. “Hi, stranger!” he called out. Sig- 
mund blushed under the rebuke. “If I 
am disturbing you—” he commenced. 
The late afternoon twilight fell on the 
. stag and he saw the rich tan color of the 
animal’s fur, vivid even in the print. 

“You've been busy?” Mr. Huddles- 
worth inquired. Sigmund nodded. “Multo 
beer parties?” Mr. Huddlesworth’s eyes 
passed over and returned to Sigmund. “I 
know you young men,” he said; then de- 
tecting the blush on Sigmund’s cheeks he 
said, “Oh, there’s nothing to be apologet- 
ic about. I was young once too.” His 
voice was momentarily sad. “And if not 
handsome—” He paused, tapping his 
desk, and the blood-red ring on his small 
finger gleamed in a flash of light. Sig- 
mund could hear the soft intake of his 
breath. “—not without a certain youth- 
ful grace either.” He made a gesture with 
his hand to indicate the comparison and 
then rose abruptly and went to the mul- 
lioned window, which he raised a few 
inches. Now he was back. “Ah, Hop- 
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kins,” he said, noticing the small book. 

“Some of the poems are beyond me,” 
said Sigmund. “This one, sir. Do you re- 
member it?” 

Mr. Huddlesworth looked over his 
shoulder. “Ah,” he said, “you have 
brought me a chore.” Sigmund had 
moved to the window and Mr. Huddles- 
worth followed him. He studied the 
poem, then his eyes dropped to the cam- 
pus garden. Sigmund saw the dying au- 
tumn flowers below Mr. Huddlesworth 
and he waited for his teacher to speak. 

“You might have noticed,” said Mr. 
Huddlesworth, “how fond Hopkins is 
of the epithet dapple. In this very poem, 
for instance, you will see how his usage— 
his usage—” His voice trailed; back at 
his desk he opened a drawer. “I have a 
note.” He held up a card. “Do you know 
Leavis’ book?” Sigmund waited. Mr. 
Huddlesworth studied his card. “New 
Bearings in English Poetry. You might 
take this reference down.” 

Sigmund took out his notebook. He 


wrote Leavis’ name and the while he. 


could feel the other’s eyes upon him, 
probing, feasting .. . 

Mr. Huddlesworth obligingly spelled 
the name out. “The initials are F.R.” Sig- 
mund in discomfort could not make the 
card entry properly, and Mr. Huddles- 
worth corrected him. “This way,” he 
said. “Leavis, F.R., comma, and then 
your title: New Bearings in English Po- 
etry. Underlined of course, with appro- 
priate capitals, though articles and pre- 
positions do not have to be capitalized. 
You know that, I am sure. Then after 
the last word, parenthesis, then Chatto 
and Windus, comma, 1952, parenthesis 
closed, comma, pages—the customary 
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form is to abbreviate pages to pp, fol- 
lowed by period, 181-2, using numerals.” 

Sigmund said, “I will look it up in the 
library,” and started to put his notebook 
away, but Mr. Huddlesworth held him. 
“I have another reference. Do you know 
Empson’s book—Seven Types of Ambi- 
guity?” And again he went through the 
process of giving the reference. Now he 
was reading from another card: “Promis- 
ing avenue for investigation of meta- 
linguistics . . . worked out in terms of 
describable contexts ... ” He studied the 
card. “Op. cit.,” he said suddenly. “Do 
you know what that stands for?” 

Sigmund nodded. Another reference 
was in German: “Die tragischen Gestal- 
ten der Griecken in der Weltliteratur.” 
He spelled out everything, including the 
semicolons. Sigmund was still writing 
when a bell rang. “Damn that bell,” said 
Mr. Huddlesworth, and the profanity 
sounded both droll and artificial coming 
from him. Seeing that Sigmund was star- 
ing at him, he turned away. “If you are 
free, we might continue the discussion at 
. the West End Bar.” He tried to make the 
invitation casual, a mere pleasantry. 
“There we can explicate dear old Hop- 
kins while we imbibe—mildly.” 

The feeble jest made Sigmund uncom- 
fortable. He stood up, put the book back 
into his case, carefully keeping from 
looking at Mr. Huddlesworth’s hands; 
the fingers were slowly opening and clos- 
ing, as if they were seeking to grasp some 
imaginary article in the air. “Sorry, sir, 
but I have to be getting on.” 

“But you have a free period this hour,” 
said Mr. Huddlesworth. 

“I have—to meet my father,” said Sig- 
mund. He felt that he was shaking and 
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he couldn’t explain why. The lightness 
was in his knees, and in his mouth was a 
taste of something curdled. 

“In that case,” said Mr. Huddlesworth 
in an indecisive voice, and Sigmund 
sensed the indifference that came over 
him, the laxness of his manner. His in- 
terest was now centered in the dying 
garden below, and he did not raise his 
head when Sigmund said, “Good after- 


noon,” and went out. 


SIGMUND CAME DOWN to his desk in the 
stacks of the library; he toyed with the 
notion of reading for a few hours before 
going home but the curdled feeling was 
still in him. He could smell dust and var- 
nish and rotting parchment; everywhere 
were scholars’ notebooks and cards and 
learned references and he could not read. 
He was wasting the afternoon here... 

He walked to the bridge and caught 
the homeward bus: He could see the river 
and as usual he remembered Cowper’s 
lines: ‘““My eyes drink the rivers as they 
flow,” but not the Hudson, he decided, 
not this turgid oil-strewn river, carrying 
freighters and flat barges. The grayish 
smoke filled the October afternoon sky 
and obscured the towers of the univer- 
sity. Only the green-topped building in 
which Mr. Huddlesworth had his office 
emerged through the clouds of smoke. He 
watched the cliffs as the bus neared the 
other side, and neither Hopkins nor Eliot 
was with him this afternoon. As he made 
the long walk up the road, however, out 
of nowhere he found himself humming 
Mozart. He could feel the music twink- 
ling, lifting him up through crisp silver 
clouds. 

The alders were bare; he glimpsed 
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them as he passed, but he saw them as 
they had been last spring on an evening 
when he had walked here too, and again 
the Mozart ran through his mind. He was 
dancing on a spiced spring night—danc- 
ing with Mozart... 

On the porch he stopped, hearing voic- 
es. Papa and Uncle Gustav were home, 
for on Wednesday they closed the plant 
at noon. After supper, he thought, he 
would sit with them sipping wine and 
cracking walnuts . . . He would listen to 
Papa. 

“And furthermore,” said Papa, “you 
take this magazine. It gives you all the 
facts—every one of them.” There was 
another voice talking with Papa, against 
him. For a second Sigmund was puzzled 
until he recognized Little John on TV. 

They closed the plant on Wednesdays 
and Papa came home early to hear Little 
John... 

“For a busy man, you understand,” 
said Papa. “Even stories are here—every- 
- thing, I tell you. Did I hear Sigmund yet? 
No, it’s too early. I am ordering a year’s 
subscription for him.” 

Sigmund waited. until Little John 
started up, then he came down into the 
yard. It was almost twilight now. A lone 
crow cawed faintly from the top of the 
maple whose leaves were still green. There 
was a sudden noise in the oak behind 
_ him; a twig fell by his foot. There would 
be frost tonight, he thought, and tomor- 
row the sky would be the color of lead. 


He walked down to the arbor, which had 
given sour grapes, past the clearing where 
the saplings had died, to the garden where 
they had planted asters and morning 
glories, and where earlier goldenrod had 
flourished with an abundance that still 
caught his imagination. He was still 
walking when Nippy came running to 
him. 

It was too dark to make out clearly 
what Nippy had brought him until the 
dog sat at his feet with his burden. Now 
Sigmund saw the deer head. The color 
was a bad gray. It had lain in the forest 
all winter, through the beautiful sum- 
mer, Sigmund thought, and as Nippy 
dropped the head and waited for his ap- 
proving scratch, he could taste the cur- 
dled sensation on his tongue again. He 
drew back from the dog and gave a low 
command. Nippy, hurt by his manner, 
picked up the head and disappeared in 
the woods with it. 

When Sigmund turned back to the 
porch, the lights in the den were on. He 
heard music and quickened his step. Mo- 
zart? Was he dreaming? He. bounded on 
the porch, not trusting his own ears. But 
he had not been wrong. Yes, Mozart it 
had been in a flash, but only part of a 
commercial and he should have known! 

Now Little John was talking, and 
Papa, listening with half an ear to the 
program, was talking too. They were 
talking in unison, the two of them, and 


they made an odd duet. 
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First Tenant 


HANNAH KAHN 


Someone will walk in this room 
touch this desk 

use paper, pencil, blotter. . . 
all of these 

enduring beyond myself, 
beyond my days. 


I was first to live in this house, 
It was new for me. 


A stranger stalking this room 

will observe the way 

the chandelier sparks firecrackers clear 
across the length of ceiling 

down one wall. 


I was first to live in this house. 
For me it was new. 


Whatever is held by its walls, 
by its own sharp light, 

by the two unyielding doors, 
it will not reveal. 


Yet something of me will invade 
a crevice, a cornice, a sill... 
something of me remain 

and will not depart until 

the house, like myself, 
uninhabited, sparse, 

rejects the curious stares, 
becomes inviolate— 

anonymous and quiet. 
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RAMON EDUARDO RUIZ 


RECENT HAPPENINGS in Cuba and the 
Caribbean have taken nearly all of us by 
surprise. We are baffled by what is going 
on a few miles off our shores. The ex- 
planation for this predicament is simple. 
Despite our concern with world affairs, 
with the Soviet Union and Red China in 
particular, with news from far-off Laos 
and the African Congo, our unawareness 
of 190,000,000 Latin American neigh- 
bors is legendary, a blindness we have 
sought to conceal under a cloak of char- 
latanism and half-truths. 

Our ignorance of Latin America has 
cost us prestige throughout the world. 
The British criticized our thinly-con- 
cealed intervention in Guatemala in 
1954. Awarding military citations to 
Caribbean dictators won us no respect 
among Europeans who believe in the 
principles of the free world. Indian 
friends of democracy find our support of 
Trujillo (which may be coming to an 
end, if the sugar lobby in Congress will 
permit it) difficult to understand, and 
say so in the United Nations. Neither do 
we endear ourselves to Latin Americans 
by our actions. Witness the affair Nixon 
in Venezuela and, especially, the Cuban 
tangle. 


We were shocked when mobs attacked 
Nixon, and Eisenhower even threatened 
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to send marines. Yet Nixon had arrived 
in Caracas shortly after the fall of an un- 
popular dictator we had supported. With 
Fidel Castro we have gone from indiffer- 
ence or hero worship to a frenzied hatred 
of the man, without knowing anything 
of what makes him a national hero to 
his people. For we have seldom, until 
recently, taken the time to look at Cuba, 
where our businessmen controlled the 
lopsided sugar economy. Our long un- 
awareness of the Cuban and Venezuelan 
situations is typical of our general at- 
titude toward Latin America. 

This is all the more amazing since 
this giant region, larger than the United 
States and Europe combined, is of funda- 
mental importance to our national self- 
interest. A glance at a map will bring 
out one. obvious point. Latin America 
is our neighbor; our back yard is in 
Mexico, Central America, and the Carib- 
bean. We have strategic interests there. 
The Panama Canal is a key to the defense 
of the United States, and Venezuelan 
petroleum is valuable insurance against 
the day when we and our friends in 
Western Europe may not have access 
to Near Eastern supplies. There are petro- 
leum refineries on the islands of Curacao 
and Aruba. We import bauxite from 
Jamaica. A Communist country in this 
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region would pose a serious threat to 
our security. 

Latin America is the source of more 
than thirty strategic materials. Some are 
vital now: Chilean copper, Venezuelan 
petroleum, Brazilian quartz crystals, and 
Guiana bauxite. Others will be valuable 
in the future, or in time of emergency: 
a billion tons of Venezuelan iron ore and 
Bolivian tin, for example. Besides coffee 
and sugar, there are vegetable oils, fibers, 
and medicinal plants in Latin America. 
Fissionable materials are found in Bolivia, 
Peru, Chile, and Brazil. These raw ma- 
terials are in the Western Hemisphere, 
where we can control them, not in Africa 
or Asia. 

Self-interest is also economics, and we 
have a big stake in Latin America in 
dollars and cents. Nearly 30 per cent of 
our private long-term investment abroad 
is in Latin America. Outside of our hold- 
ings in Canada, this investment is larger 


than that in any other part of the world. 
Both the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica have benefited; we have earning assets 
and our neighbors have a stimulus to 
productivity and economic progress. Our 
investments in public utilities, factories, 
mines, and agriculture earn a good 


return. Despite some discriminatory 
practices, our businessmen have usually 
received fair treatment from our neigh- 
bors, as the sum of our investment in 
Latin America testifies. 

American exporters rate Latin 
America a leading market for our goods; 
and well they may, for Latin America 
is an excellent customer of the United 
States, as Milton Eisenhower wrote on 
his return from a fact-finding tour 
of the region in 1953. “As a market 
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for our exports,” Dr. Eisenhower stated, 
“Latin America is as important to us as 
all of Europe, and more important than 
Asia, Africa and Oceania combined.” 
We sell more to Colombia than to France 
or Italy. Mexico and Central America 
buy more than Great Britain and 
Scandinavia. Venezuela is a better cus- 
tomer than the combined countries of 
Austria, Denmark, Ireland, Greece, Nor- 
way, Portugal, Turkey, Spain, New 
Zealand, Egypt, and Ethiopia. Business 
is good in Latin America. All of us have 
a stake in this. As Eisenhower reminded 
us, “The economic well-being of every 
section and every special interest group 
in the United States is affected by our 
relations with Latin America.” 

From the import angle Latin America 
is even more crucial, standing far ahead 
of Europe or the other continents. About - 
40 per cent of ouf imports come from 
the southern hemisphere. The chances 
are that we will buy more in the future. 
According to Nelson Rockefeller, our 
economy, which historically has been one 
of a relatively high degree of self- 
sufficiency, “is becoming increasingly 
dependent upon raw material imports 
to support a manufacturing output that 
amounts to more than one half of the 
total of the free world.” And, adds 
Rockefeller, our increased dependency 
upon foreign sources has centered on 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
No wonder American businessmen are 
interested in Latin American affairs! 
They are bound to be. 

Then there are political considerations. 
Latin America can play a leading role 
in our ideological struggle with the 
Soviet Union. We have a laboratory 
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there, where we can refute the Soviet 
charge that capitalism abroad must al- 
ways exploit the weak. We can demon- 
strate that American capitalism is a 
powerful stimulus to progress overseas. 
By doing this we help preserve the 
picture of a dynamic and enlightened 
system of private enterprise, which is 
one of our goals. 

Pan Americanism, our Western Hemis- 
phere union of states that we helped 
to establish, is our ideal; we want it, 
and so does a majority in Latin America. 
But there are those who do not. In the 
thirties they found friends in Italy and 
Germany; now they have support in 
Frango Spain and the Soviet Union. Since 
the end of World War II questions of 
race and color have arisen everywhere. 
The colonial and semicolonial peoples 
are stirring; they want freedom. With 
the Americas behind us we speak for a 
continent of some 375,000,000 people, 
who represent many of the world’s races 
and colors. We can offer leadership with 
thé help of the Latin Americans. Alone 
we speak only for ourselves—a country 
divided and torn apart by the race 
question. We need Latin American 
support in the diplomatic scene, and 
need it more than ever now, when the 
issue of white colonialism is uppermost 
in the minds of men. 

We are on more specific grounds when 
we consider the question of the United 
Nations. There are twenty Latin 
American votes in the General As- 
sembly, about a fifth of the total 
number. Not only have the Latin 
Americans voted with us, but they have 
used the Assembly as a forum for ideas 
that mean much to us. It would be a 
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long and tiring process to count the 
number of occasions on which Latin 
American spokesmen have challenged 
the Soviet bloc. We can ill afford to 
lose our Latin American friends in the 
United Nations, whose support has been 
crucial on matters of vital importance 
to us, such as the question of admitting 
Red China to the U.N. 

Nor may we smugly think that our 
neighbors to the south are irrevocably 
our captives because of their economic 
ties with us. There is evidence to the 
contrary. Investment and trade relations 
between Latin America and Europe, and 
particularly Germany, have grown 
during the last few years. The Soviet 
Union has also entered the picture. In 
1959 Russian trade experts signed 
agreements with Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay—which sold its entire wool 
export to the Soviet Union in exchange 
for petroleum and machinery. Cuba and 
the Soviet Union are buying from each 
other, and Cuba has signed trade pacts 
with Red China and North Korea. Some 
Latin American countries, particularly 
those in the bottom half of the Western 
Hemisphere, may well move out of our 
sphere. Already there is a tendency 
among the more advanced Latin 
American states to vote independently 
of the United States on questions of 
crucial importance to them. On matters 
relating to colonialism, the national- 
ization of resources, and petroleum 
facilities, Mexico, Argentina, and Bolivia 
have often joined the Arab-Asian bloc. 
Our continued: indifference to their 
needs may well drive some of the Latin 
American nations into a neutral bloc, 
or even into the Arab-Asian bloc. Since 
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the Arab-Asian bloc has twenty-six 
votes, approximately fourteen Latin 
American votes would give it a majority. 
Ironically, a few adverse Latin American 
votes might awaken us to the importance 
of Latin America. 

Equally important is Latin America 
as a culture. It has poets, writers, and 
philosophers of major stature; many of 
their works are in English translations. 
The art of Rivera and Orozco is a notable 
contribution to our time. Niemeyer and 
O’Gorman have introduced major in- 
novations in the field of architecture, 
while Carlos Chavez and _ Villalobos 
create a new music. Are we simply to 
brush aside this activity as peripheral 
merely because we know nothing about 
it? 


SINCE THE CLOSE of the war in Europe, 
Latin American opinion has become in- 
creasingly hostile to us. If Rockefeller 
and Milton Eisenhower are correct, and 
Latin America is of “vital significance 
to our own future,” as President Eisen- 
hower announced last March, why our 
indifference? There is no simple answer. 
Scores of factors, some obvious and easy 
to define, others intangible, are involved. 
There are matters of foreign policy, 
political considerations, and cultural 
differences. 

American public concern with foreign 
problems usually follows the flag. When 
Nasser played havoc with the status quo 
in the Middle East, nearly everyone 
wrote about Egypt or Syria. African 
nationalism draws our attention because 
of our own race question, and Africa 
is new, distant, and “exotic.” 


The Middle East dilemma and the 
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Congo question reflect our diplomatic 
and military efforts to contain the Soviet 
Union. We want to halt the spread of 
communism, to force it back if possible. 
We may work with Tito, but we do 
not accept him, and we still hope that 


Yugoslavia may see the error of her ways. 
These broad diplomatic objectives rest 
on the friendship and co-operation of 
the industrial states of Western Europe 
and upon the control of the regions of 
the world which are strategic because of 
their importance as trade routes, their 
possession of raw materials, or their vul- 
nerability to Soviet designs. 

Viewed from this perspective, Latin 
America is a peripheral region. There 
are no great industrial centers from 
which armed forces can be equipped to 
halt the Soviet advance. The making of 
steel is only now getting under way in 
a majority of countries. There are no 
large and well-trained standing armies, 
or millions of skilled technicians with 
scientific know-how. Brazil, the largest 
of the Latin American nations, is a 
second-rate power. Latin American raw 
materials are largely associated with 
business in the United States; we have 
them. Nor does location help Latin 
America. Much of it lies outside the 
major trade routes and no part of it is 
exposed directly to Communist military 
power, as are North Africa, Southeast 
Asia, and the Near East. On the surface 
Latin America is safe from communism. 
While the markets and raw materials of 
our neighbors are essential to us in this 
contest between East and West, Latin 
America, until the advent of Castro’s 
regime in Cuba, had no spectacular way 
to draw public attention. 
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Historically, this is an old role for 
Latin America, which has been tradi- 
tionally neglected by our foreign policy 
experts, despite—ironically—the fact 
that much of our diplomacy since the 
Monroe Doctrine was formulated around 
the concept of a Western Hemisphere. 
This lack of concern for Latin America 
is particularly characteristic of eras of 
American participation in world affairs, 
when internationalism prevails over iso- 
lationism, as under Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and the second Roosevelt in the 
World War II days. Granted that these 
leaders troubled themselves with Latin 
American questions—all three faced 
problems in that part of the Hemisphere 
—theirs was primarily a diplomacy of 
world-wide scope, dedicated to settling 
issues in Asia and Europe, despite the 
occasional headline that Theodore Roos- 
evelt’s “big stick” and Wilson’s Mexican 
policy commanded in the nation’s news- 
papers. Now again our foreign policy 
looks beyond the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, to Europe and Asia. Within the 
framework of the power struggle be- 
tween East and West of the Truman- 
Eisenhower era, there is scant place for 
the American Hemisphere ideal, the 
“fortress America.” 

Eras of isolation, when we turn our 
back on European affairs, focus our at- 
tention on Latin America, as in the Blaine 
days of the nineteenth century—which 
gave birth to our Pan American “ideal” 
—later under Taft, and again in the 
twenties and thirties, until the New Deal, 
propelled by the tides of war in Europe, 
rejected nationalism for internationalism. 
We can expect a revival of State Depart- 
ment activity in Latin America, and a 
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reawakening to the importance of the 
region among public-minded citizens, 
should we return to isolation in the fu- 
ture. This picture, of course, is changing, 
for the world, to use an old cliché, is be- 
coming smaller. Perhaps the era when 
nations acted entirely on their own initia- 
tive is over, replaced by the day of 


regional blocs. In that case Latin Ameri- © 


ca, as our regional neighbor, becomes 
more important to us, whether we ac- 
cept internationalism or an isolationism 
which seems to be quite out of the ques- 
tion now. 

That American isolation from Eu- 
ropean affairs has led to interest in Latin 
America in the past is, however, un- 
deniable. This has been true partly be- 
cause of the role that our businessmen 
play in the region. Despite the dramatic 
news emanating from such far-off places 
as Taiwan, Laos, and the Congo, which 
presents a distorted picture of their value 
to us, Latin America is our investment 
zone, and our policy for the region is 
shaped by that consideration—a fact 
often criticized by our southern neigh- 
bors. Regardless of what goes on else- 
where, the activity of American business 
in Latin America is an important State 
Department concern—witness its vigor- 
ous protests of Cuba’s seizure of United 
States property. 

Usually overshadowed by world events, 
this solicitude of the State Department 
for our rich stake in Latin America com- 
mands newspaper headlines during eras of 
so-called isolation, when Europe is no 
longer the leading actor on our diplo- 
matic stage, or when some spectacular 
explosion occurs in Latin America—Cas- 
tro’s revolution, for example. At all other 
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times European affairs dwarf the activity 
of hundreds of American corporations 
and individuals south of the Rio Grande 
who do not always want to publicize 
their activities. Interest in Latin America 
is apparent only when the welfare of 
these corporations is a major concern 
of the State Department, as under Taft, 
during the Republican days of the twen- 
ties, and, for different reasons, in the era 
of the Good Neighbor. The daily work of 
business is not exciting news, even 
though important. 

Why should we worry about Latin 
Americans? asks the average public- 
minded American citizen. He associates 
foreigners with trouble; his interest in 
them is apt to be in proportion to their 
nuisance value. Latin America, so far as 
he knows, is relatively well behaved; Asia 
and Europe are not, and so they get his 
attention. He has been told that Latin 
America is an old and traditional friend 
who, as his poor relation, has no other 
family to turn to; so he gives attention 
to his enemies and does not worry about 
his friends. He takes Latin America for 
granted. As a young Franklin D. Roose- 
velt once remarked in referring to the old 
League: “Does anybody suppose that the 
votes of Cuba, San Domingo, Nicaragua, 
and other Central American states would 
be cast differently from the votes of the 
United States?” 

Latin America, furthermore, lacks 
spokesmen in the United States to publi- 
cize its point of view before the Ameri- 
can people. We have large and vocal colo- 
nies of Europeans and Asiatics that are 
the nuclei of interest in European and Far 
Eastern matters. But except for Mexicans, 
confined to one section of the country 
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and laborers generally, and the Puerto 
Rican immigrants in New York City, 
there are relatively few Latin Americans 
in the United States. Since Mexico settled 
down politically, American interest in her 
—except for businessmen—is largely as a 
tourist attraction. That phase of Mexico 
has become stereotyped, and people who 
want to go to Mexico will go anyway, so 
there is little reason to use more news 
space on it. South America, which in- 
volves a long and expensive journey from ° 
the United States, lacks even the appeal 
of a tourist attraction. 

Indifference to Latin America can be 
explained from another angle. Interest in 
the area, especially that of the thirties, 
was overpromoted, the product of the ad- 
vertising genius of Roosevelt and mem- 
bers of his brain trust—Sumner Welles, 
the architect of the Good Neighbor poli- 
cy, among them. Much of it was based 
on the fear that Latin America would 
succumb to the Fascists, a cardinal theme 
of the administration in the late thirties. 
Ours was a pragmatic interest, and not a 
real understanding built on sympathy for 
the region and its people. We were living 
in the time of the “do-gooder,” the era 
of books by amateurs about the “quaint 
and exotic” peoples south of the border, 
of professional academicians anxious to 
have their day, of a Good Neighbor 
policy reflecting insecurity over events in 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. Under these 
circumstances it was natural that public 
interest in Latin America should lag when 
the enemy had fallen. Once the State De- 
partment abandoned its Good Neighbor 
diplomacy for the “Good Partner,” the 
artificial structure of 


good will collapsed. 
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Seen from another perspective, the at- 
tention given Latin America by the New 
Deal was largely of a negative kind, con- 
cerned with getting the United States out 
of the region. But times had changed by 
1946 and intervention was no longer the 
key issue. Now Latin Americans wanted 
United States aid, as the inter-American 
conferences at Havana, Caracas, and Rio 
de Janeiro demonstrated. They wanted 
government loans with which to build 
factories, dams, irrigation projects, roads, 
and schools, which we refused to give. 
Without a broad American program of 
economic aid or a Communist scare that 
would arouse State Department concern, 
there was little news value in the area. 
Our newspapers, magazines, and other 
organs of public opinion, which are run 
for profit, had no incentive to carry 
stories on the collapse of the Bolivian 
economy or the inflation rampant in 
Chile and Brazil. The result is a public 
ignorance of Latin America that threat- 
ens our own well-being. 


OUR LACK of attention to Latin America 
is also symptomatic of a loss of faith. As 
we interpret our relations with our neigh- 
bors to the south, we have done our part. 
We had great hopes for them at the time 
of their independence; we even helped 
them to win their freedom, and then 
guaranteed it with our Monroe Doctrine, 
or so we claim. Blessed with the physical 
abundance of the Western Hemisphere, 
itself a myth, given our revolutionary 
ideals, the Latin Americans had a won- 
derful opportunity to develop along 
democratic lines; but they did not. Rath- 
er than follow our example, they prefer 
to have their revolutions, their corrup- 
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tion, and the chaos and poverty that fol- 
low. They are not worthy of our faith, 
and so we dismiss them from our mind, 
convinced of the righteousness of our 
cause and unaware of the facts of the 
case. 

By language, culture, and religion we 
are not like our neighbors. We speak 
English and they speak Spanish, or Por- 
tuguese in Brazil. According to many 
college professors in the United States 
these are secondary languages; French 
and German are the primary ones. De- 
spite the millions of immigrants from 
southern Europe who have flocked to our 
shores, the culture of the United States 
is basically Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic; 
we force the Mediterranean immigrant to 
conform to the pattern of life established 
by our English forefathers. Latin Ameri- 
can culture is predominantly Spanish and 
Indian, particularly in the rural areas, 
with a thin French veneer in the cities, 
a legacy of the nineteenth century. The 
Negro—our one common denominator— 
has been integrated into the life of the 
southern republics; he has little in com- 
mon with the Negro in the United States. 
Both Americas have imitative cultures, 
both inspired primarily by European 
ideals, and imitative cultures are not 
chiefly looking forward to exploring the 
new or exotic. They are intent upon es- 
tablishing their own patterns, and this 
hurts interchange between 
North and South America. By race we 
are a nation of whites—or so we believe 
—while Latin America, with the excep- 
tion of Argentina and Uruguay, and 


cultural 


Brazil, which comes under a separate cat- 
egory, is predominantly Indian and mes- 
tizo. Our world is Protestant and theirs 
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is a Catholic region, as militantly op- 
posed to Protestantism as it is to com- 
munism. And so deeply ingrained is our 
Protestant ethic that even our Catholics 
are out of step with their brethren in 
Latin America. 

Differences such as these have built a 
barrier between the Americas. Too few 
of us know Latin America, and much of 
the knowledge we do have is colored by 
the Black Legend, the historic myth of an 
evil Spain and a benevolent England long 
taught to every child in school. We see 
Latin America as a land of picturesque 
but illiterate Indians, plagued by poverty 
and disease, without contributions of 
their own to make. Mexican art, the nov- 
els of Barrios and Gallegos, and the ar- 
chitectural experiments taking place in 
Brazil are known to only a minority of 
us. That Sio Paulo is a growing indus- 
trial city of three million has never oc- 
curred to most of us. The tragedy lies 
in the fact that not enough is being done 
to remedy this situation. Not only are 
the mass news media indifferent, but the 
great majority of the public-minded seem 
unconcerned. 

The picture is better in colleges and 
universities, but there are weaknesses 
there too. There is, on the whole, little 
awareness of the region among admini- 
strators and professors, to whom students 
look for advice and guidance. A majority 
on college faculties have scant sympathy 
for their neighbors to the south. The 
average history professor will almost al- 
ways recommend a European history 
course over a Latin American one, even 
though the student may want to know 
something about Mexico and Argentina. 
Latin America has no history, he will say, 
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ignoring four centuries of post-Conquest 
development and civilizations antedating 
Christ. Those who teach Latin American 
subjects are frequently to blame for this 
indifference of their colleagues. Too little 
emphasis in their college courses is placed 
on cultural, economic, and social factors, 
and too much on political events that are 
of secondary importance in Latin Ameri- 
can history. The stories of dictators and 
their eccentricities prevail over the con- 
tributions of artists, literary figures, and 
philosophers. Much of this is equally true 
of the historical research on Latin Ameri- 
ca, which only recently has encompassed 
intellectual topics. 

The teaching of Spanish, ironically, has 
frequently hindered our understanding 
of Latin America. Since the Spanish lan- 
guage was first taught, we have looked to 
Spain, not to Latin American writers 
and poets. Some of Latin America’s worst 
enemies are found among the teachers 
of Spanish who have been taught that 
everything began and ended with Cer- 
vantes and Lope de Vega, two stalwarts 
of Spain’s golden age. Despite the growth 
of courses in the Spanish language, there 
is almost nothing to indicate that this re- 
flects more than a belief that. Spanish is 
simpler to learn than either French or 
German. Spanish language courses stress 
grammar, and use a few simple books 
written to put it into practice. The cul- 
tural aspects of the millions who speak 
the language are forgotten amidst the 
craze to conjugate verbs and learn the 
subjunctive. No wonder that the college 
graduate who has studied the Spanish 
language later has no interest in Latin 
America! 

Despite our indifference, Latin Ameri- 
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ca grows more essential to our well-being. 
With the exception, perhaps, of Canada, 
no other region of the world is so closely 
tied to us. In 1959, for example, there 
were more Americans in Mexico than in 
any other foreign country. Someday we 


may awaken to the importance of our 
neighbors, but it may be too late then, 
for others have discovered them. From 
the point of view of national self-interest 
alone, how long can we continue to ig- 
nore them? 


Lament for the Branches 


KENNETH A. LOHF 


Winds, white and sudden, sweep like hawks 
in flight through the towers. The sky, 

with its lonely face scarred by clouds 

and sullen with the sea’s breath at dawn, 
watches for the shadowing branches to fall. 


Young eyes are hidden in the heart, and there 
they wait for dreams of golden apples, 

of stars stabbing through the night, 

of space surrounded only by windows, 

but the garlands of summer are helpless, 


for painted age is adrift on the sea, 

floating without the moon’s lipless 

throat to guide it by night. How can 

the dead child speak but through the voice 
of grass and straying arms of weeds. 


The hawk wind is preying upon the statues 

caged to their crippled pedestals; 

they know that half the sun is asleep 

in their throats and half is a mouthful of beating 
wings, while they wait for the branches to fall. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Adam Rubs Two Stones 


FANIA KRUGER 


IN THE SUMMER of 1959 I returned to Rus- 
sia, land of my beginning. My excitement 
at seeing the country of my childhood again, 
after fifty years of absence, was augmented 
by the dream of seeing Sevastopol, the city 
where I was born, and Odessa, once the home 
of my beloved uncle and aunt. Both were 
cities on the Black Sea where I had loved 
to swim as a child. Then why this feeling 
of fright deep down within me? For it was 
fear I felt, not joy. Not realized anticipation, 
when I arrived in Russia. 

It reminded me of the time we fled to 
America, when I was fifteen. Father, Mother, 
my two sisters, and I. Then we were Jewish 
refugees, pressed by fear and persecution in 
a Czarist empire. Fear had hung over us all 
in those faraway days. How it had clutched 
us in a tight grip, year in, year out! Fear of 
galloping Cossacks with long cruel whips. 
Fear of holiday massacres when Cossacks rode 
by night, filling our town with shouts and 
blood. Fear that marched with us at dusk 
and walked with us at dawn. 

America was another world. Only letters 
brought us back to the life in Russia. Letters 
came from Uncle Motele and Aunt Reisel to 
Texas, where we settled on our arrival in 
America. The last one, in 1942, contained 
gay news: they were going to a concert at 
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the Hotel Odessa that night. After that there 
were no more letters. 

Upon my arrival in Russia I learned that 
Sevastopol, an important naval base, was 
closed to tourists and that I would not be 
permitted to go there. When this news reach- 
ed me I shut my eyes, prayed for calm, and 
sat quietly a long long time. Then they came, 
creeping over me, slowly like shadows: mem- 
ories. Half-formed at first. Memories of Se- 
vastopol, city of my birth. City of my child- 
hood, mecca of my journey. Lovely Sevas- 
topol by the Black Sea. How beautiful it was 
with its buildings of whitewashed stone, its 
red roofs, its magnificent museums and 
monuments of fallen heroes. I seemed to 
smell the tang of the sea mingled with the 
perfume of lilacs and roses, of violets and 
acacia. I could see the wide boulevard where 
men and women gathered stealthily late in 
the night, their heads uncovered, singing the 
songs of freedom. Was it not there I first 
learned that no persecution has the power 
to rob the human spirit of the dream of 
liberty? Thoughts from the past. Thoughts 
of beauty and happiness. Why, then, did I 
feel disturbed? I was in my motherland. I 
could see in my memory my little mother, 
my tall bearded father, my sisters. Figures 
from the past. P 
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En route to Odessa, sick with disappoint- 
ment at not seeing my native city, I could 
picture in my imagination my loved Aunt 
Reisel, my jolly Uncle Motele, tall and bulky, 
climbing up the walk in Sevastopol. Once 
a year they had journeyed from Odessa to 
visit us, always laden with gift-packed bags: 
trinkets carved from wood by my uncle’s 
strong hands; dolls crocheted of wool by 
my aunt’s deft fingers. I could hear Uncle 
Motele’s deep voice joining my father’s in 
a psalm or prayer. Aunt Reisel singing to 
us of an evening, rocking me, the youngest, 
on her lap. Wistful lullabies she sang. Yiddish 
folk songs with haunting refrains. One about 
a snow-white kid lying beneath a small 
cradle. I could feel my aunt’s arms about 
me, plump, warm, comforting, as comforting 
as a fire in a hearth on a frosty night. I 
could hear her tell the Jewish legend which 
declares that fire, the symbol of civilization, 
is a heavenly gift to man; the prophet’s say- 
ing that God endowed Adam with the in- 
tuition to take two stones, named Dark- 
ness and Shadow-of-Death, and rub them 
against each other, and so discover fire. To 
me, my Uncle Motele and my Aunt Reisel 
were a clear blue fire of kindness and love. 


THE sHip Graf Admiral, which was taking 
me to Odessa, was a city in itself, with mag- 
nificently furnished cabins, private baths, 
two large dining rooms, a movie house, and 
a library. I sat long on the deck of this 
beautiful ship that morning thinking of 
Uncle Motele and Aunt Reisel. Though they 
had visited us, I myself had never seen the 
city. In my mind I had always thought of 
it in glowing colors, as they had pictured 
it to me. Now at last I was to see it. I 
was saddened, yet somehow excited. 
“Unbelievably beautiful,” was my Aunt 
Reisel’s description of her home town. She 
pictured the Nikolaevsky Boulevard as so 
large that it extended for five hundred yards 
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along the slope above the harbor. From this 
a massive, forty-foot stairway led down to 
the bay. 

I used to be fascinated by my uncle’s 
word-pictures of Achad Haam, pen-name 
of Ascher Ginsburg, the great Talmudic 
scholar and essayist; Mendele Mocher Sforim, 
the noted author; Chaim Nachman Bialik, 
the foremost Hebrew poet; and other great 
men who either lived in Odessa or were born 
there. 

Shiveringly, I remembered my Uncle Mo- 
tele’s tales of Odessa’s bloody history. Some 
of their rulers had rivaled Hitler in their 
massacres of the Jews. Odessa had also been 
the scene of great uprisings and revolutions. 
What, then, would I find there? Beauty and 
culture? Or persecution and turmoil? I 
waited my arrival in this city of my early 
visions with both anticipation and dread. 

It took twenty-four hours by boat to reach 
Odessa. This gave me much time to con- 
verse with my fellow-passengers. Of one 
old man I asked this question: “How is life 
in general for the people in Russia?” 

"Nu, what shall I say?” he replied, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “Whom life pats on the 
back, those dance; whom life slaps on the 
face, those weep. Here, as everywhere, pov- 
erty and riches go hand in hand. The whole 
world is one City. Life always goes on. . . 
The house burns but the clock ticks on .. .” 

Some with whom I talked were dissatis- 
fied with the present order of things. “There 
is no freedom of speech or travel,” they said. 

Again, others were grateful for the ad- 
vantages they had. “Life for the masses is 
enormously improved,” I heard. “Living as 
you did in Czarist Russia, you can see how 


much better life is for us now.” Many spoke 


of their anxiety about war. 
“Tell the American people,” I heard over 
and over, “we don’t want war. We hate war.” 
When we arrived in Odessa, the Intourist 
Bureau was active for my comfort. My dis- 
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appointment over my exclusion from Sevas- 
topol was known to them. It seemed they 
could hardly do enough. I was driven 
promptly to the Hotel Odessa. The room 
assigned to me was large and elegantly fur- 
nished. There was a balcony leading from 
it, which overlooked the sea. 

For a long time I sat on the balcony 
thinking. So this was the grand hotel of 
which my aunt and uncle had written in 


their last letter. How excited their letter had 


been! It was all of the great concert to be 
given in the lounge. Many Jews would be 
there; Hitler had not yet put his ban on 
their presence. Aunt Reisel had described 
the dress she would wear: a rich velvet of a 
deep maroon color which had been a part 
of her trousseau of years before. She plan- 
ned to wear all the jewels her mother had 
left at her death. 

I had glanced over the lobby and lounge 
as I entered. There was a wide stairway that 
rose upward at the center. It seemed to 
dominate the entire first floor, soaring to an 
upper balcony. The steps were edged with 
rails of glittering gilt. Dear little Aunt Reisel 
in her maroon velvet. How her heart must 
have beaten with joy as her eyes looked 
upward! She had that last happiness at any 
rate. That last triumph. 


THE NEXT MORNING after my arrival in 
Odessa, I was assigned a woman guide by an 
attentive Intourist Bureau. The guide, Larissa, 
was a stately, gracious young person. 

At my request, we went to the Nikolaev- 
sky Boulevard of which my aunt and uncle 
had talked so often. It was lined with rows 
of overreaching trees, with a magnificent 
array of flowers. We paused long at the head 
of the forty-foot stairway leading to the 
Bay. “This stairway,” Larissa explained to 
me, “is now called Potemkin. A reminder of 
the 1905 tragedy: the revolt of the Black 
Sea Fleet. There thousands upon thousands 
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of men were slaughtered, and lay sprawled 
in blood upon the steps.” Stairways, ladders, 
hills, I thought, are not for murdering, 
not for dead bodies, but for strength, for as- 
cension, for bringing forth the potential that 
lies deep within each man. 

“Odessa,” my guide explained, “was be- 
sieged by the Germans in 1941. The city 
fell after a gallant defense. The greater part 
was left in ruins. But most of it has been 
rebuilt. Our country suffered great damage 
and sorrow at the hands of Hitler. There was 
much cruelty done. Especially to the Jewish 
people.” 

It was time to tell Larissa of Aunt Reisel 
and: Uncle Motele, of their last letter to us 
which told of their joy at the coming con- 
cert at the Hotel Odessa. 

“Will you help me, Larissa,” I said in ap- 
peal, “to find some trace uf my aunt and 
uncle? What became of them? I have planned 
to ask at the hotel desk. Please find out if 
they have records so far back. See if they 
could know anything. This is their last letter. 
It is the only evidence I have of their final 
days.” 

Larissa read the letter slowly and carefully. 
Her young face was grave. 

“This letter is dated 1942. It is seventeen 
years ago,” she said. “A long time. I doubt 
if anything coul@ come of looking into it. I 
would—” she hesitated. “I would give it up, 
if I were you. Those were cruel times. 
Hitler ruled with a bloody hand. Your aunt 
and uncle have found peace. You treasure 
memories. Let the matter lie.” 

But Larissa did not know my determina- 
tion. I had come to Odessa to trace the fate 
of two people I had loved since earliest baby- 
hood. Such a search was not to be lightly 
dismissed, idly brushed aside. 

I marveled, as we drove along, at how 
much of the city had risen again from the 
ravages of war. How beautiful it was! 


“I understand,” I said, “that Hotel Odessa 
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was nearly destroyed by fire. How splendidly 
it has been rebuilt!” 

Larissa made no comment. She was pointing 
out to me, through a lovely vista down a 
tree-lined street, the Opera House where we 
were to go that night to hear Rigoletto. 


“They say,” she announced proudly, “that 
this is the finest opera house in the world, 
since the Viennese one burned.” 

At my persistent urging, on our way back 
to the hotel that afternoon, we stopped by 
one of the few churches remaining in Odessa. 
Hearing the worshipers fervently chanting, 
eager for prayer and song, I knew that 
religion in Russia was not yet dead. But 
seeing how tense, how uncomfortable my 
young guide felt within the walls of a house 
of worship, how furtively she looked about 
her, I decided not to stay too long. Quietly 
we made our exit and reached Hotel Odessa 
for the evening meal. 


ON OUR Way to the dining room we passed 
a small frail woman, huddled on a bench 
beside the massive stairway, half-obscured by 
large potted palms. “Good evening, Chana,” 
Larissa called to her cheerfully. The woman’s 
lips moved, but she did not speak. I was 
struck by her rather startling face, middle- 
aged, yet marked by heavy lines. Eyes set 
deeply in black circles. Eyes that were dark, 
expressionless. 

When we were seated at our table, I asked 
Larissa who this unusual woman was. 

Larissa answered in low tones: “She has 
been coming to this hotel since I was first a 
guide, some years ago now. I have asked the 
desk clerks about her. All they know is this: 
when the hotel was reopened, restored and 
refurnished after war and fire, Chana came 
here every evening. She appeared, dressed 
always in quiet black, and took her seat on 
the bench where you saw her, by the stair- 
way. There, after a day of working in the 
factory, she has sat, through the years. Speak- 
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ing to no one. Staring only ahead. She bothers 
no one.” 

“Has she no friends?” I asked. My heart 
had gone out to this strange, lonely woman. 

“None has ever been noted. There on the 
bench with the large palms on either side of 
her she sits until the last guest has left the 
lounge. Then she quietly goes home. 

As we ate the delicious baked veal, Odessa 
style, my mind strayed again and again to the 
lonely little woman whom they called Chana. 
I would make friends with her tomorrow. 
Cautiously and carefully. Perhaps what she 
needed was unobtrusive proof that there was 
friendship in the world. Sympathy. Under- 
standing. It would be a delicate task. 

Another plan was forming in my mind as 
we ate: This very night, when we returned 
from the Opera, I would question the desk 
clerk concerning Aunt Reisel and Uncle 
Motele. If there were records, dating back 
many years, he would know. I would wait 
until late guests had left the lounge. There 
would be privacy then. 

That night, in the grand Opera House of 
Odessa, with its tiers, balconies, and balus- 
trades encrusted with gold, I saw workers 
and their wives, themselves children of peas- 
ants. They sat in gorgeous loges, once occu- 
pied only by the Czar and the nobility. For 
the most part, they were not richly attired. 
The women wore cotton dresses. The men 
sat in short-sleeved shirts as at an American 
ball game. Eagerness shone in their faces, 
hunger for art and beauty. 

The music of Rigoletto was throbbing in 
our hearts long after the fine performance 
was over. When we returned from the Opera 
House we sat and chatted over cake and 
wine until the last guest had departed. There 
remained now only the night clerk at the 
desk and the unmoving figure of Chana 
huddled by the stairway. My time had come. 
I took Larissa by the hand, begging her to 
stay by me, as I approached the desk. 
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The clerk listened courteously as I told my 
story, so often of late told and retold. Though 
I kept my voice low, it seemed in the vast 
emptiness of lobby and lounge to fill every 
corner of the empty room. When I had 
finished, I drew the time-yellowed letter from 
my evening purse. 

“Here is their last letter,” I explained. “It 
says ‘We go tonight to the concert at the 
Hotel Odessa.’ The letter gives the date, in 
1942. Here, see for yourself.” 

As I handed the letter over the desk, 
Larissa stepped forward as if to stop me. 
Then she drew a deep breath and stepped 
back. The clerk was looking carefully at the 
first page. 

“This date here, in 1942.” She paused, 
drew her hand uncertainly over her lips. 
“This means nothing in your search. I assure 
you. Nothing. There was a fire on that date, 
I believe. Or near. Our records were destroyed. 
It is all I know. I really cannot help you. I 
am sorry. Those were war times, as you know. 
Hitler ruled our city. Many regrettable things 
happened. It is all over and done. Times now 
are better. I would forget the search. What 
does it matter? What can it mean now?” 

Suddenly I became aware that, as we spoke, 
Chana, from her corner by the stairway, had 
approached us. Now she stood beside me, 
seeming strangely tall, alive, and slim. Her 
eyes blazed in their dark sockets. 

“Wait!” she cried in a shrill voice. “I know 
that date in 1942. The clerk knows it too. 
She knows it,” she said, pointing to Larissa, 
standing stricken and silent. “Everyone in 
this city knows it. It is the date on which 
Hitler massacred the Jews of Odessa. You 
see this great stairway, with its golden balus- 
trade? It is new. Onto the old stairway, as 
wide as this, as high, the Nazi madmen had 
the Jews driven, piled ceiling high. From the 
lounge and lobby, dragged from the streets, 
from their houses, men, women, even children. 
They set fire to them. 
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“Next day, when the fire had cooled, the 
Nazi soldiers came. They searched the ashes 
for rings, watches, and jewels. My whole 
family perished on that night of horror. Only 


I, sick at our home, was saved...’ 

As I looked in horror at the great gilded 
stairway, it seemed suddenly to become some 
dragon, reaching, climbing, killing, devour- 
ing! There was a sharp pain in my chest like 
a knife. My sight blurred . . . I felt myself 
sinking . . . falling . . . Aunt Reisel! Uncle 
Motele! . . . 


WHEN I AWOKE, it was broad daylight. I was 
in my room, stretched on my bed, surrounded 
by three persons—a white-coated woman doc- 
tor, an assistant, and a nurse. In the corner, 
serious-faced, sat Larissa, her eyes fixed 
steadily on me. 

“What has happened?” I asked, bewildered. 

“You have had a slight heart attack,” ex- 
plained the doctor. “You fainted last night 
in the lobby. You have been under sedation.” 

I lay quiet a moment trying to place my- 
self, to sort the events of the past hours. 
Suddenly, I remembered. I groaned. “Aunt 
Reisel. Uncle Motele. I know now.” Sweat 
stood on my forehead. Larissa patted my 
cheek. Expertly the doctor’s assistant fixed a 
hypodermic. The doctor jabbed it into my 
arm. The nurse gave me pills to swallow. 
For three days, I lay under merciful seda- 
tion. . . . Larissa called daily with flowers. 
Somehow their perfume seemed to penetrate 
my numbed brain. Twice daily my trio of 
medical and nursing experts called. Each 
time, jabbing me relentlessly with their sharp 
needles. Always, the three together. 

As I grew stronger, more secure, my faith- 
ful trio dropped their visits. My heart grew 
strong and well. While my spiritual heart still 
ached, Larissa completed my physical cure by 
daily readings of Pushkin’s poetry. Evenings 
we sat outside on my balcony, watching the 
ships on the bay, their lights like stars on 
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the blue water. It was then that this serene 
young woman revealed her own dream to me. 
Her hunger for a greater freedom. It was the 
old story I had heard so often, when I spoke 
of her visiting me in America. These New 
Russians were like grown-up children tied 
forever to the parent protection of their 
mother-country. 

“Alas, if we could only travel. See other 
countries. Meet other people in their own 
homes. Sometimes I feel closed in, even in 
this great country. Suffocated. Yet, it is not 
that I don’t love Russia. I know that much 
is being done for us. Perhaps it is in human 
nature always to want more, always to wish 
to be free, to see more, to travel farther.” 

Meantime, my plan for friendship with 
Chana prospered. Coaxed by Larissa, touched 
by the mutual sorrow of our terrible loss, 
Chana came to visit me several times. We 
avoided the subject of our sorrow. We spoke 
of books and plays. At times it seemed to me 
that the deep lines about her mouth, and on 
her brow, softened. Her eyes lost just a bit 
of their hard steady stare. 

When the time came for me to leave 
Odessa, I was relieved. My dark search was 
ended. My task now was to recall happy 
. as best I could. I had been 
excellently treated in the Hotel Odessa. There 
was no charge at all on my bill for any 
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medical services. 

At dawn Larissa drove with me to the 
airport for my flight to Tel Aviv. This quiet, 
lovely young woman had added to my faith 
in the younger generation of New Russia. It 
was strong hearts like hers that would at last 
draw Russia into the world of freedom. I 
felt sure of this. 

Once more, before leaving, in August, 
1959, I had to pass through the hands of 
Russian officials. In Czarist times, such men 
were brutal and cruel. Fear had dropped over 
me again. Thoughts of the great burning 
stairway of the Hotel Odessa lay heavy 
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on me. I could scarcely speak, when one of 
the officials asked me in kindly tones: 

“Why don’t you remain with us in Russia? 
We would like very much to have you. We 
understand you are a poet and a writer.” 

At his gruff but friendly voice, I found 
myself melting into security. I was promising 
to cook him Russian goodies if he would 
come to America—piroshki, meat-turnovers. 
Blinchiki, pancakes filled with cherry jam. 
The two other officials, standing by, joined in 
the chorus, asking if this was a promise. 

“It is a promise,” I agreed smilingly. 

All three ignored the knowledge that their 
country would never give them permission to 
leave. Their farewells followed me as I passed 
on to the plane. 

“Dosvidania! Until we meet again!” 

I said goodbye to Larissa, my kind compan- 
ion of many days, whom I might not see 
again. How good she had been to me during 
my sorrow and illness! Like a loving sister. 
There were tears in my eyes as I boarded the 
plane. 

I had not even glimpsed the city of my 
birth and  childhood—Sevastopol. But 
memories of that city crowded about me. 
From the past I could hear the shouts of my 
playmates as they ran on the beach playing 
hide-and-seek on the shore: “You hide—I 
seek.” Like the game of Life and Death. 
I remembered old fears. Long persecution. 
Flight. I could see us again, crowded on the 
boat for America. Huddled together: my 
tiny mother always wrapped in prayer. My 
tall, bearded father, kindly, devout. My two 
sisters. Frightened all, yet hopeful, expectant. 
I had been so young then. But fifteen, long 
blonde braids down my back. Now I was a 
grandmother with gray hair. A citizen by 
adoption, of a loved land—America. 


Looking out the window, as the plane 
ascended from the ground, I bade farewell to 
Odessa, thinking how many storms have over- 
taken the city of such loveliness. I saw the 
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silver fire of the rising sun play on the waves 
of the Black Sea. What inconceivable terror 
fire brings! What inconceivable joy! Fire of 
the Czar! Fire of Hitler! Fire of Stalin! Fire 
of God! God had endowed Adam with the 


A Hazrcut in Conakry 


HOYT FULLER 


I HAD BEEN in the Republic of Guinea more 
than a week before I decided to do something 
about a haircut. Not that my hair had grown 
so much in that brief span of time. It had 
taken ten days by ocean liner to reach 
Conakry from Palma de Mallorca, and my 
last visit to the barber’s had been a week prior 
to sailing. Which meant I was overdue by 
approximately two weeks for my customary 
fortnightly trimming. 

In Africa it was easy to forget that I 
needed a haircut. African men, products of 
cultures which assign no stigma of inferiority 
to the texture of their hair, find no virtue in 
cropping it close so that—as is the case with 
Negroes in America—it can be brushed or 
pressed straight with oil or pomade. And since 
most of the local citizens wore their hair long, 
I did not feel overly conscious of the thicken- 
ing of my own hair as I would have in 
America. 

But I had not forgotten the need entirely, 
for lifelong habits are not so easily abandoned 
as all that, and it was probably natural that 
I should have found Alioune’s haircut dis- 
tracting. It was a real air-conditioned job, 
perfect for the muggy heat, rather thick on 
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intuition to take two stones, named Darkness 
and Shadow-of-Death, rub them against 
each other, and discover light. When will 
light come truly, equally, beneficently upon 
our earth? 


top but thin at the sides and rear, and among 
the shaggy-thatched Africans thronging the 
cramped drinking place it was eye-catching. 
The haircut’s wearer was no less arresting 
than his coiffure. He was tall and broad- 
shouldered, with full, molded features and 
deep-set eyes that gave his handsome face a 
saturnine air. He seemed aloof, insofar as that 
was physically possible, standing away from 
the counter near the wall. I saw that the beer 
in his hand was not the local brew favored— 
probably because of its lower price—by most 
people in the place, and I concluded that he 
was an economic cut above his fellows. 

I was chatting with the proprietor, a fat, 
seal-moist Frenchman whose disaffection for 
America and things American bordered on 
the obsessive. On the first evening I wandered 
into his place, seeking some congenial spot 
where ordinary Guineans congregated, he 
shook his head and moaned darkly, “The 
Americans are here!” as if I represented the 
advance echelon of some invasion force intent 
on driving him into the sea. He was in the 
midst of his usual harangue against “barbaric” 
America when he realized that my attention 
had shifted to the African. “Ah, that is 
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Alioune,” he said. “A fine fellow. We are good 
friends. He comes here to talk with me.” He 
called the African and when the man had 
made his way to the counter announced, 
rather ambiguously, “Alioune, this gentleman 
is an American.” 

Alioune shook hands but said nothing, only 
stared into my face. When, as a means of 
ending the unseemly silence, I asked of his 
health, he merely replied, ““Va bien, M’sieur,” 
and continued to stare. I suppose I expected 
him to ask the usual questions—Why was I 
in Guinea? What did I think of it? How long 
would I remain?—but if he was curious, he 
did not indicate it. 

I was drinking a large bottle of Perrier as 
I always did on my visits to the tavern—as I 
shall call it, for the establishment eluded 
classification. It was a sort of combination 
bar-tavern and general store, a place so un- 
pretentious that it had no name, and needed 
none. Its facade resembled the rather desolate 
saloons in Hollywood Western movies and the 
interior, even less impressive, consisted of a 
huge room ‘divided by a solid, weathered 
counter, with a third of the space reserved 
for customers, who had to be served standing 
up, there being no facilities for sitting. The 
remainder of the room was, incongruously, 
mostly empty space surrounded by shelves 
holding a paltry selection of wines, tinned 
foods, such household items as soap and oil, 
sweets and other confections. A doorway at 
the rear led to an invisible refrigerator where 
beverages were kept and to the living quarters 
of the proprietor and his sylph-slender, dar‘:- 


haired, and wistful wife. Apart from provid- 


ing my daily quota of water, replenishing that 
wrung from my pores by the sun, the Perrier 
gave me an excuse for calling at the tavern. 
Alioune regarded my bottle of water as a 
healthy man regards the medicines of a hypo- 
chondriac and invited me to have a beer. 

“Thank you very much,” I said, “but I 
won't have any space left for beer after I 
finish this bottle.” 
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“Why do you drink bottled water?” he 
asked, somewhat suspiciously. 

I explained that my system tended to react 
unpleasantly and sometimes violently to un- 
accustomed climates and water and that I 
felt the mineral water was wiser under the 
circumstances. That explanation did not take 
into account the influence of many warnings 
of the dire consequences of drinking unboiled 
water in Africa, but it was substantially 
truthful. . 

The proprietor, leaning over the counter, 
shook his tousled, dusty gray head and 
laughed. “He is so American,” he said to 
Alioune. “The American black people are 
more American than the Americans.” 

It was a marvelous statement, loaded with 
terrible accusations against some eighteen mil- 
lion Americans, the most serious charge being 
that they lay claim to a heritage that is not 
their own. It is an indictment born of the 
fact of the alienation and degradation of 
American Negroes, but it fails to consider 
another fact that is at least as inescapable— 
that, whether happily or regrettably, it is as 
impossible to separate Negroes from the com- 
plex entity that is America as it is to isolate 
the yeast from bread. But it was easy to over- 
look these misconceptions in a foreigner when 
they are shared by so many Americans, who 
have no excuse for not knowing better. 

But the implication that there was some- 
thing uniquely indicative in an American’s 
drinking a beverage that is bottled and widely 
sold in France and her dependent territories 
was frankly puzzling. I said so. 

“Ah, you Americans are so antiseptic!” the 
Frenchman declared. “You are like women, 
afraid of a few germs.” 

The Frenchman was grinding an ax and it 
was useless to expect reason from him, so I 
left his remark unchallenged. When he moved 
off to attend to business, I told Alioune that 
I liked his haircut and asked if he would tell 
me where he had gotten it. 

Alioune regarded me speculatively. “The 
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African barbershop is not very modern,” he 
said after a moment. “Perhaps you would 
prefer a European barbershop.” 

“Not particularly,” I replied with some 
surprise. “I thought I would like a haircut 
similar to yours.” 

He nodded neutrally. “The barbershop is 
near the gare de voitures, behind the Hotel 
Monkarin.” 

I said I had not the slightest idea where 
that was, and he nodded again. “If you are 
free now, I will show you.” 

We called out goodbye to the Frenchman 
and maneuvered through the sweat-scented 
mob to the door. Alioune led the way up the 
dusty street, making no effort to converse, 
answering my questions with elaborate econ- 
omy of words. Near the Boulevard du Niger 
he pointed to a shop sandwiched between a 
jeweler’s and a bootmaker’s, a sign reading 
“Coiffeur Pour Messieurs” over the door. “‘Per- 
haps you want this European shop, M’sieur,” 
he said. “It is said that American black men 
do not prefer the society of Africans. You 
will be more comfortable here.” 

“I would like to see your shop, if you don’t 
mind,” I persisted, but gently. I refrained 
from asserting that I had traveled thousands 
of miles to seek the society of Africans. 

We continued past the Hotel du Niger, 
across the tip of the aromatic market, now 
almost deserted in the approaching dusk, and 
down a wide street flanked on one side by the 
rear wall of the massive market building and 
on the other by a series of clothing shops. 
These shops, owned by Middle Easterners, all 
seemed to be stocked with duplicate merchan- 
dise. They featured during business hours 
small platoons of African men who sat out 
front at desks or behind machines sewing on 
the spot the garments sold inside. Their pro- 
ducts—trousers, shirts, and blue and white 
Moslem boubous—hung from racks beneath 
the porticoes. At the end of the street, situ- 
ated in a tiny plaza, stood the three-story 
Hotel Monkarin, a dusty, ochre-colored build- 
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ing reminiscent of a Chicago flophouse. Be- 
hind it was the gare de voitures, an open-air 
garage and service station attended by idle 
dandies and garrulous motorcar aficionados. 

Alioune said nothing until we crossed the 
street behind the hotel and stood on the edge 
of the premises of the gare de voitures. “It is 
here,” he said then, indicating a structure 
directly in front of us. He had turned so that 
he was looking squarely in my face, measuring 
my reaction. 

My attempt at suppressing my disappoint- 
ment was hardly successful. I had not ex- 
pected an establishment that compared with 
the European barbershop, but I was unprepar- 
ed for what I saw. The building could be 
charitably described as a lean-to, about half 
the size of a one-car garage. Through the open 
door most of the interior was visible. A long 
shelf along the rear wall held several pieces 
of mirror and a variety of powders, lotions, 
combs, and brushes. The shelf, as well as the 
floor, was covered with dust of at least several 
days’ accumulation, and hair layered the floor 
like a ragged carpet. There were three chairs, 
each presently occupied, and three busy 
barbers, and several men sat on benches in the 
corners awaiting their turns. 

Alioune gestured for me to enter and I 


’ stepped inside, momentarily forgetting my 


own six feet plus and striking my head 
against the low ceiling as a consequence. 
Alioune spoke to the center barber, apparently 
the manager, and he stopped work to greet 
us. “This is an American gentleman,” Alioune 
presented me. “He would like a haircut.” 

All faces turned to regard me. I straight- 
ened slightly from my stooped stance, trying 
to appear less ridiculous than I felt. 

The barber saluted me politely, told me he 
would personally cut my hair, and asked that 
I take a seat on the bench and wait a few 
moments. 

I told him that I had not the time for a 
haircut, as it was growing late, and that I 
would return the following day. It was a 
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lame excuse, and I had a mental picture of 
Alioune’s nod of satisfaction behind my back. 
“Very well, M’sieur,” the barber said. 
“How much is a haircut?” I asked. 
“One hundred and fifty francs, M’sieur.” 
I thanked the barber and stepped outside 
again. There, Alioune and I shook hands, ex- 
changed formal pleasantries, and went off in 
opposite directions. The smug expression never 
left his face. 


I DID NOT meet Alioune in the tavern again 
until two evenings later. In the meantime, I 
continued the practice of dropping in for a 
Perrier morning and evening. During the day, 
the proprietor worked as building contractor 
in the surrounding area and Madame ran the 
business with the help of a boy who sold ice 
from the shed adjoining the tavern. Many 
customers were women and children, some of 
whom spoke little or virtually no French. One 
of these was a morose-faced girl of eight or 
nine, a bean pole of a child, who regularly 
sauntered in bearing on her head a basket of 
rounded-up bottles for which she insisted on 
being paid as she plumped them, one at 
a time, on the counter. When, as often 
happened, Madame refused to accept a bottle, 
explaining that it had not come from her 
place, the child flew into a tantrum, flinging 
her thin arms and stamping her bare feet and 
screaming in Soussou. Invariably the tantrum 
ran its futile course and she retired to a corner 
to nurse her unsalable bottles, fondle her 
precious francs, and sulk. 

Madame was as patient as a schoolmarm 
with difficult customers, sometimes almost 
affectionately so. There was a pair of winos 
who particularly drew her sympathy. The 
men never seemed to work and yet they 
always had the price of some measure of a 
bottle of wine. Madame bantered amiably 
with them for as long as they were lucid and 
continued to indulge them when they no 
longer were. The older man, a moonfaced, 


soft-eyed Toma who—in his youth—had 
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traveled to Sierra Leone and Liberia, spoke 
some English and offered to be my guide, an 
offer he was in no condition to fulfil. “He 
never eats,” Madame said of him, rather like 
a fond but despairing mother. “He gets his 
only nourishment from wine.” The younger 
man, a cocoa-colored mulatto with wavy 
black hair and a face like a battered matinee 
idol, affected imperious airs. As a rule he spoke 
only to Madame and, when she was busy else- 
where, talked to himself in a deeply modulated 
tone and in impeccable French. 


Toward evening, the tavern’s limited space 
for customers swelled with workers having a 
quick beer on the way home or others already 
spruced up and out on the town. It was a 
masculine assemblage, but women occasionally 
infiltrated it. A familiar female interloper was 


a tall, silent Soussou woman who appeared for 
a nightly beer with her baby laced to her 
back. She never talked but stood apart at the 
wall and leisurely drank her beer. There were, 
however, visits from less retiring ladies. One 
of the least reticent was a middle-aged North 
African woman, a great partisan of wine, 
who liked to regale prospective clients with 
tales of her sexual prowess, her favorite fable 
involving no less a personage than the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. “He chose me!” she 
boasted, brandishing her wine bottle at me 
and contorting her tattooed face in a yellow- 
toothed grimace intended to be seductive. 
“Me! The Arab! Sékou Touré came to ‘my 
house. I have proof. I still have the thousand- 
franc note he gave me!” 

The proprietor usually arrived with the first 
surge of, workers and, leaving his helpers to 
unload the truck in front of the tavern, joined 
Madame behind the counter, wet and soiled 
with sweat and grime. He wore on these 
occasions a blue denim work shirt, un- 
buttoned, and khaki shorts over which his 
white belly hung and under which dropped 
gross legs, unsightly with bluish lumps and 
varicose veins. He scurried about between the 
counter and the refrigerator in the rear, dis- 
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tributing cold beer, collapsing, winded, on 
the counter during a lull in the rush of busi- 
ness. He was in such an exhausted state, gasp- 
ing for breath, but already launched in a 
denunciation of the ““money-grasping Ameri- 
cans,” when Alioune came in. 

Relieved, I welcomed the African with 
perhaps ‘exaggerated warmth, a warmth to 
which he was not receptive. He’ seemed, in 
fact, more taciturn than before. When his 
glance kept rising to my head, I realized why. 
“You did not get a haircut, M’sieur,” he said 
at length. 

“I have been very busy,” I said, not alto- 
gether untruthfully. 

Alioune nodded knowingly. When the 
Frenchman went to fetch his beer, he said, 
“Why do you not go to the white man’s 
barbershop? You will like that better.” 

“That is not necessarily true,” I said, brak- 
ing my annoyance at his smugness. “My hair 
is like yours, and the African will know how 
to cut it.” However, this reply did not get 
at the root of the tension. I added: “You 
astonish me, Alioune. What you have been 
told about American Negroes is a lot of 
nonsense. We do not prefer white people to 
Africans. We are anxious to know Africans. 
There simply has not been very much oppor- 
tunity in the past.” 

Alioune allowed himself a wry smile but— 
for the moment—said nothing more. When 
the Frenchman returned with his beer, he 
motioned toward the shelves above the untidy 
gray head. “The magazine,” he said. The 
proprietor said, “Ah!” as if in anticipation of 
some imminent delight, reached up, and 
extracted a dog-eared copy of a popular 
American weekly from a shelf. He gave the 
magazine to Alioune, who placed it on the 
counter before me. It had lain folded and he 
passed his hand over the creased slick paper 
so that it would lie flat. The page to which 
the magazine was opened was soiled, suggest- 
ing that it had been handed about. Print, the 
text of a serial story, covered most of the 
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page, and there was a column of advertise- 
ments on one side and a two-column cartoon 
at the bottom. Alioune pointed to the cartoon. 

I looked down at the cartoon. It showed a 
group of thick-lipped, grass-skirted, spear- 
wielding Africans hovering hungrily about a 
large pot in which two pith-helmeted white 
men were being cooked. 

My first impulse was to laugh, for it was an 
amusing cartoon, but the inclination toward 
levity was checked by my consciousness of 
Alioune’s seriousness and by the sudden aware- 
ness of the insidious influence at work on 
him. When I looked up again, Alioune’s eyes 
flared with accusation. “We are not savages, 
M’sieur,” he said in a calm voice that only 
accentuated his smoldering fury. 

My glance shifted, along with my thoughts, 
from Alioune to the Frenchman. He was 
there, leaning on the counter, beaming 
over Alioune’s shoulder like some roly-poly 
Mephisto. 


AFTER BREAKFAST the following morning I 
hurried off to the barbershop while courage 
was fresh. I had been invited by M. Débaste, 
chief of the Conakry base of FRIA, the multi- 
million-dollar international aluminum mining 
combine, to dine in the firm’s eighth-floor 
penthouse that night. Several government 
ministers were to be on hand and I thought 
it appropriate to make my appearance as de- 
cent as possible. A haircut would serve that 
purpose even if it made no contribution to- 
ward placating Alioune. 

On entering the shack, I saw that the cloak 
of dust of two days before had not been 
disturbed and that fresh nap had been added 
to the hair rug on the floor. The manager was 
busy and, assuming there could not be so 
much difference, I took the vacant chair on 
his left. It was presided over by a thin, ferret- 
faced young man as bafflingly neat and 
starched as the barbershop was disorderly and 
dusty. 

The barber proceeded to chat, as barbers 
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will, but I said very little, preferring that he 
give all his attention to his work. He snipped 


away rapidly enough, perhaps a shade too 
rapidly, and I several times cautioned him 
against taking off too much hair. “Oui, oui, 
M’sieur, je comprends,” he assured me each 
time, and went on snipping with abandon. 

When finally he presented me the frag- 
mented mirror to view the finished job I 
was appalled. My head looked as if a brood of 
angry hens had been scratching about in it. 
“Is it as M’sieur wished?” the barber asked 
solicitously, the scissors poised. I quickly 
answered that it would have to do. I thought 
it advisable not to risk having him attempt 
to repair it, for he might worsen it. Nature 
would fill in the gaps in the next few days. 
The barber dusted my head and neck with 
talcum and I climbed out of the chair. The 
manager regarded me with sympathy. 

“How much?” I asked, merely as routine. 

The barber hedged, glanced under-eyed at 
the manager, and replied, sotto voce, “Cinq 
cents francs.” 

“How much!” I demanded, raising my 
voice. It was incredible that he would ask 
five hundred francs for the mess he had made 
of my hair. 

“Cinq cents francs,” he repeated, in a 
more subdued voice than before. 

I turned to the manager and asked very 
loudly: ““What did you tell me the other day 
was the price of a haircut?” 

“One hundred and fifty francs, M’sieur,” 
he said apologetically. 

I gave the scissor manipulator the correct 


fee and hurried off to the hotel to wash my 
head, reflecting en route on the tenuousness 
of the bonds of brotherhood. 

It was several days later when I next en- 
countered Alioune, the dinner at FRIA and an 
interview with President Touré already behind 
me. The haircut had not failed to entertain 
M. Débaste and his guests and even the Presi- 
dent. I had rather looked forward to con- 
fronting Alioune with the barber’s attempt to 
swindle me, thinking this might demonstrate 
that his own people were as capable of un- 
fraternal attitudes as he imagined mine were. 
But first I did a model’s whirl so that he 
could view the haircut fore and aft. “Well, 
I got my hair cut at your shop,” I said. 

“It is not very good,” Alioune replied. “Did 
the proprietor serve you?” 

“No,” I said. “He was busy. But the one 
who performed this job asked five hundred 
francs for it. What do you think of that?” 

He showed no surprise. “Did you pay it?” 

“Of course not!” 

“Then do not blame him. You have more 
money than he does. It is only logical that he 
ask what he thinks you will pay.” 

The Frenchman, who had been listening, 
found the whole exchange hilarious. He broke 
into uproarious laughter that was, I suspected, 
more affected than genuine. “Ah, you see, 
you do not understand how they think. We 
know the Africans. We live with them. You 
are a white American in black skin.” 

Alioune’s cavernous eyes were fixed on my 
face. He smiled slightly, slyly, as if in agree- 
ment with what the Frenchman said. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 


he could find time for. Parenthetically, it can 
be added that the preachers did not inveigh 
against railroads because Garfield was shot 
in a Union Station or against World’s Fairs 
because McKinley met his death at an official 
reception for one. Woodrow Wilson had a 
weakness for vaudeville—the former college 
president never admitting to higher interests 
in the performing arts. He was the father, 
however, of the first White House daughter 
who mistakenly thought she was a profes- 
sional soprano. 

A quarter of a century later the atmos- 
phere had changed. President Truman could 
play fair Chopin openly on the piano, even 
at a summit conference. This President who 
was the frequently undignified and profane 
“common man” was an inveterate concert- 
goer, the inaugurator of the international 
cultural exchange, a patron of little theaters 
in and around Washington and in Indepen- 
dence, Missouri. 

The Independence Little Theater was the 
start of a personal friendship with Blevins 
Davis, a high-school speech teacher, who later 
became a millionaire and arts patron. Through 
Mr. Truman’s aid, he received State Depart- 
ment funds to send the Ballet Theater and 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess (a production that 
originated in Dallas) to Europe to teach 
mighty lessons on the state of culture in the 
reputedly “materialistic” United States. 

“The President’s Program” is the systematic 
and subsidized device of Mr. Eisenhower, no 
lover of the arts himself, to compete through 
the arts for the minds and hearts of man- 
kind. The effectiveness of “The President’s 
Program” was admitted by both Nixon and 
Kennedy. Said Nixon, “There can be no doubt 


that our present cultural exchange program 


is an effective method for promoting peace- 
ful aspirations among the peoples of the world. 
This fact alone justifies governmental sup- 
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port, encouragement and sponsorship of pro- 
grams of international artistic relations.” 

Mr. Kennedy said so, too. “The American 
Government is even more dependent upon 
art. For art works direct; it speaks a lan- 
guage without words and is thus a chief 
means of proclaiming America’s message to 
the world over the heads of dictators and 
beyond the reaches of officialdom.” 

Compared with the financial aid by which 
Great Britain has made known the glories of 
the Royal Ballet, France the arts of the 
Comédie Francaise, the Netherlands the 
wonders of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
Denmark the distinctive prowess of the Royal 
Danish Ballet, the $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
a year appropriated by the United States is 
woefully inadequate. Still we have sent abroad 
those prime American orchestras—the Boston, 
the Philadelphia, and the New York Phil- 
harmonic—which have no equals in the 
world, various individual performers,’ and 
stage shows, including jazz units which 
natives of Europe, the Far East, and Africa 
dote on. 

The nature of the attractions that Wash- 
ington sends abroad is determined more or 
less by the American embassies or their cul- 
tural officers. To meet one request the New 
York Theatre Guild Foundation has donated 
funds for productions by an American dra- 
matic repertory company of Wilder’s The 
Skin of Our Teeth, Gibson’s The Miracle 
Worker, and Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, 
for a tour of Europe, into Russia, and of 
South America. Helen Hayes, working for 
a nominal Equity stipend, will head the 
troupe. American cultural exchanges are sub- 
sidized by the State Department for travel 
only and not for production. 

This program is under the direction of the 
ICES Committee (International Cultural Ex- 
change Service) of the American National 
Theater and Academy (ANTA). ANTA was 
chartered by a Republican Congress under the 
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Hoover administration but never given funds. 
ANTA has panels of experts, drawn up 
nationally, on music, drama, and dance which 
carefully evaluate attractions for quality and 
suitability for the program. This operation, 
now six years old, was kept under wraps until 
last June, when the State Department said go 
ahead and tell all. 

At the 1960 meeting of the Southwest 
Theater Conference in Baton Rouge last 
October, the scope of the ICES program was 
explained to four hundred theater workers by 
Mrs. H. Allwyn Inness-Brown, member of 
the commitee, a director of ANTA and presi- 
dent of ANTA’s New York chapter. 

The impact of the arts in world affairs can 
be summarized from the monthly Musical 
America magazine: 


Three recent explosive events point out the 
tremendous necessity of music as a front rank 
ambassador. While the Vice-President of the 
United States was being stoned in South 
America, the New York Philharmonic and 
Leonard Bernstein were being cheered by 
enthusiastic crowds. At the time of the sum- 
mit breakdown last spring, Isaac Stern, Van 
Cliburn and the My Fair Lady company 
(from New York) were playing to warmly 
demonstrative audiences all over Russia. 
When President Eisenhower was turned back 
from Japan, the Boston Symphony was ac- 
corded rousing receptions in every appearance 
throughout Japan, with the tour being one of 
the most triumphant in their entire career. 


Other examples can be shown. When Castro 
was spewing at his heaviest, the American 
Ballet Theater was dancing successfully in 
Havana, making ready a program that later 
was seen in Western Europe and then in 
Russia. Since the U.S.S.R.’s proudest cultural 
boast is the Bolshoi Ballet, which it has sent 
to America, ANTA forwarded the Ballet 
Theater with a degree of trepidation. It is 
not as large, as spectacular, or as well in- 
tegrated as the Bolshoi. Yet Russia gave it 
cheering hospitality, and the Soviet press 
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voiced appreciation. Its repertoire, largely of 
one-act ballets, was stimulating because the 
Bolshoi, like rauch else in Russian culture, is 
still in the Swan Lake era. 

Americzn soloists, touring Russia either 
for the State Department or on their own, 
have been warmly received. So have Russian 
artists in America, notably David Oistrakh, 
Dmitri Rostropovich, Emil Gilels, Leonid 
Kogan, and Sviatoslav Richter. And appar- 
ently there is a code of hospitality, even 
friendship, between the makers of art, that 
is immune from politics. The American con- 
ductor of My Fair Lady was its musical di- 
rector, Franz Allers. Allers once conducted 
for the American-owned Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo on its visits to Dallas, later con- 
ducted for the State Fair Musicals, and will 
guest-conduct the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra for its concert this winter with Joan 
Sutherland, the British soprano. While in 
Russia last spring, Allers was also invited to 
conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra of Kiev. 
When Nikita Khrushchev blew his bald top 
in Paris, Allers was certain that the Kiev in- 
vitation would be withdrawn and that My 
Fair Lady would be packed out of Russia by 
the first train. He wrote letters offering to 
withdraw gracefully. The Communist in- 
tendants of the various theaters couldn’t 
make him out. Why? they asked. Do you pay 
any attention to politics? So My Fair Lady 
continued its tour and Allers conducted the 
Kiev Philharmonic with an additional con- 
cert on his schedule. 

A stepped-up ICES program is now to 
concentrate on the collegiate level. The ex- 
changes envision not only music, drama, and 
painting coteries coming to our shores but 
also being traveled by us from the major 
campuses of the United States. These groups 
will not only perform but also be given days 
in which to associate with their counterparts 
in Western Europe, in the Iron Curtain 
countries, and in South America and Africa. 
Governments, whether friendly to the 
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United States or firing speeches and leaflets 
in a cold war, perceive the need for this. 
Most rioters in this world are coming from 
student-age groups; these groups must get 
to know and like one another if something 
more lethal is to be averted. 

If the arts are a potent weapon in the 
world struggle, America, in a paraphrase of 
its President-elect, must have a culture as 
good as its missiles. In this the United States 
is at a disadvantage. Its arts still rely on 
voluntary subsidy, which is not always gen- 
erous or even adequate. The voluntary subsidy 
gives artistic endeavor an annual crisis in 
economic security, impairs long-range plan- 
ning and development. The temper at all 
American levels of government, city to 
county to state to federal, is still anti-intel- 
lectual and, God help us, materialistic. A tax- 
burdened citizenry think the arts are some- 
thing they can do without. The few efforts of 
local governments to subsidize the arts have 
been inconsistent and moreover are always 
subject to elimination or curtailment in 
periodic economy waves. 

Practically every other civilized nation in- 
vests public funds heavily in the arts, some- 
what in the bread-and-circuses tradition com- 
ing down from the Romans and probably also 
from the Greeks and Egyptians. 

The acknowledgment of the President- 
elect and his rival candidate that the arts are 
now salient is an importantly progressive step 
for the United States. Mr. Kennedy included 
these observations: 


American industry has become the greatest 
consumer of the arts—for the buildings it 
erects, for decorative murals, for sculpture, 
for products, packaging and advertisements. 
For the drab ugliness of the early industrial 
age has been replaced by an age of good 
design. American cities now boast of their 
orchestras, operas, ballet, art museums and 
local drama, with the enthusiasm once re- 
served for population statistics. For, in the 
quest for new commercial enterprise, cultural 
establishments exert a primary appeal. 
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If new theaters are to be built in America, 
cities or colleges will have to build them. If 
the cultural establishments, as Mr. Kennedy 
calls them, are to be expanded and refined, 
deficit money must be found. Those who have 
scrounged for deficit money in the last half- 
century are sick and tired of it by now and 
would welcome lumps from government or 
foundation grants. Tax money is beginning 
to be alloted for the arts, if only in dribbles. 
Even the millionaire philanthropists are be- 
ginning to exert pressures to make it flow. 

We still raise a voice, albeit a small one, 
against the trend. The voluntary subsidy, in 
our opinion, is best—if only there could be 
more of it. If the public could be “sold” the 
arts with the ad-agency persuasiveness that 
“heart” projects such as hospitals, medical 
endeavors, or starving Armenians enjoy, the 
cultural position of the United States might 
be corrected quickly. 

Take, for instance, the matter of symphony 
orchestra financing. Most communities accept 
a rule-of-thumb that the voluntary subsidy 
should be equivalent annually to 35¢-50¢ per 
person in the city. This notion, an idée fixe 
in most places, is exactly half what the 1960- 
61 situation demands. In Dallas a subsidy at 
$1.00 a head would be $1,000,000, which 
would give Dallas the finest orchestra and 
the most continuous activity it could assimi- 


late. Austin, for another example, handicaps 


a first-rate conductor with gifts amounting 
to only about $65,000. Austin’s present popu- 
lation would justify a $130,000 subsidy. Since 
symphonies earn about half their cost, a bud- 
get of $250,000 to $260,000 would provide 
a mighty handsome orchestra. This thought 
becomes pleasanter when it is realized that 
nine-tenths of an orchestra’s budget is spent 
on pay roll, money that goes right back into 
the community spending stream. 

Most city charters are constructed upon 
the doctrine that tax money cannot be spent 
on recreation unless it is free. Cultural grants 
from cities for most arts, and especially for 
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symphony orchestras, are supplementary funds 
for extra-subscription programs, and do little 
to relieve the need of a maintenance fund; 
or, in short, the voluntary subsidy. 

State governments, practically, cannot sup- 
port orchestras for any length of time if at 
all. They seldom have surplus funds, free 
from the urgencies of state services. Besides, 
if states subsidize an orchestra in one city, 
how can they turn down the others? In 
Texas, if one city were to execute a successful 
grab, there are thirty-two rivals with claims 
equally valid. They might even sue. 

Federal subsidy has dangers beyond those of 
interfering with local operations, linking 
patronage to grants, exerting that thought 
control which inheres to a control of the 
budget. 

Historically and otherwise, Paris is 
France, London is England, and Moscow is 
Russia. But neither New York nor Washing- 
ton is the United States. Yet these towns 
have perfected techniques for seizing most 
of anybody’s loose money in sight. A federal 
subsidy, if it followed tradition, would wind 
up by giving New York alone some well- 
heeled orchestras, operas, ballets, and reper- 
tory troupes with weekly visits to “our na- 
tion’s capital.” 

The rest of the country might be permitted 
to buy tickets. The myriad of local variations 
on the cultural theme would disappear. And 
so would the national culture. 

The voluntary subsidy is best, if there is 
enough of it. We would like to see this ex- 
panded before surrendering to the trend, 
which, after all, would be subsidy but not 
voluntary and not to be enjoyed where given. 
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the volume to catch and hold the interest of 
the younger reader, and arouse a concern with 
the realities of Texas history which may pro- 
vide an antidote for some of the unmitigated 
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nonsense that is now being put out in the 
movies and on television. 


FROM THE BROAD aerial view, so to speak, of 
Texas history furnished by the Gambrells, it 
is interesting to swoop down and take a close 
look at one man and one moment of that 
history, such as is furnished by Tom Hender- 
son Wells’s Commodore Moore and the Texas 
Navy. 

Commodore Edwin Ward Moore, in his 
struggle to build up and maintain a navy for 
the Republic of Texas, had the misfortune to 
come into conflict with one of the strongest 
men of the time, Sam Houston. In_ his 
depiction of that struggle, Commander Wells 
is vigorously pro-Moore. And as might be 
expected of a Navy man writing of the 
problems of another navy and its young 
commodore, he gives no mean place to Moore 
in the story of Texas. 


Without Commodore 
Moore's dogged determination, intrepid spirit, 
and great skill,” the author writes, “Texas 
might well have fallen to Mexico in 1843, 
instead of joining with the United States in 
1846.” 

Whether the reader agrees with this estimate 
or not, he can scarcely fail to be captivated 
by Commander Wells’s warm championing 
of Moore, which strengthens and humanizes 
what might otherwise be a rather technical 
historical footnote. And one senses through 
his account of the Moore-Houston conflict 
the author’s feeling of a present-day applica- 
tion, suggested when he says, “The great 
problem which Commodore Moore faced was 
one which has dogged military men in crises 
ever since political authority became separated 
from military power: that is, what is a mili- 
tary commander to do when his political 
superior makes disastrous military decisions?” 


WHILE FAMILY REMINISCENCES are an im- 
portant part of the history of a region, and 
should by all means be preserved in that 
region’s archives, one approaches them in book 
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form with some misgivings. But in the case 
of Tales from the Manchaca Hills the qualms 
give way to unalloyed delight. Compare, for 
example, the pious self-righteousness of all 
too many parents concerning their relation- 
ship to their children with Edna Turley 
Carpenter’s “The way that I sometimes teased 
my little children was a sin and a shame. I 
did it to liven things up on dreary days, 
for they unfailingly reacted with wide-eyed 
fright or fist-wielding indignation, which to 
me was funny.” Here is an uninhibited human 
being, unfrightened by books and theories 
about bringing up children! And her children 
didn’t become delinquents, either. 

Mrs. Carpenter, now nearly ninety, re- 
members life on a farm at Manchaca, near 
Austin, and then on a “poor farm” where 
her husband was superintendent, and finally 
at Taft, cattle-shipping town turned cotton 
town, in South Texas. And she remembers 
with unfailing humor and grace. She re- 
members camp meetings (such as the one 
where Old Mr. John Matthews, at the cli- 
mactic point of a sermon on “Appreciation 
for Jesus,” fell out of the oak tree where he 
was perched, shouting nasally and alcoholi- 
cally, “BULLY FoR jEsus!”) and play parties 
as well as family hardships and tragedies. Al- 
ways, as she tells her stories, she is someone 
one wishes intensely one might have known. 
Time and place molded her story, but her 
humanity is above them. 

The good shaping of the book has been 
done by Mrs. Carpenter’s daughter, Jane 
Hogan, and that daughter’s husband, Bill 
Hogan, author of The Texas Republic, chair- 
man of Tulane’s history department, and 
partaker of many other activities having to 
do with history in its livelier forms. “Both 
editors,” the male one says, “have endeavored 
as far as possible to retain Mrs. Carpenter’s 
original phraseology and always her attitudes.” 
The pleasure of reading testifies to their 
success. 


Margaret L. Hartley 
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TOO LATE FOR TRAGEDY 


American Writing in the Twentieth 
Century 


BY WILLARD THORP 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
$5.00 


Theatre at the Crossroads: Plays and 

Playwrights of the Mid-Century 

American Stage 

BY JOHN GASSNER 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York 
$5.95 


DURING THE PasT forty years, the effort of 
critical magazines and university presses has 
successfully refuted those who long contend- 
ed that the contemporary is accessible to the 
backward glance only. The objectivity afford- 
ed by anti-impressionistic scholarship has 
made self-appraisal, in the act, possible; and 
even author-critics participating in this ef- 
fort have proven themselves conspicuously 
unself-conscious. 

In view of this historic advance which per- 
mits the study, at all levels, of living persons 
and problems, one has the right to expect 
mid-century assessments of American litera- 
ture to be more knowing than Willard 
Thorp’s American Writing in the Twentieth 
Century manages to be. While no man can 
require that another surpass forty years’ ac- 
cumulated knowledge in summarizing it, 
Thorp’s book is inadequate even as a just re- 
port of special discoveries made by others. 
The recent present is rendered remote and 
unlikely. It is thrust into history, as if to 
safeguard the reader from consequences that 
otherwise would flow immediately from full 
understanding. 

Far from clarifying or abandoning such a 
term as “‘literary naturalism,” customarily 
ill-defined, Thorp applies it to nearly every 
American since those genteel expendables, 
Howells and Wharton. Generously he refuses 
to discriminate against critical optimist Sin- 
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clair Lewis, or a priori idealist Thomas Wolfe, 
or modern metaphysicals who inform their 
art through the symbolic gesture of some per- 
ceptive, half-understanding if not wholly 
articulate, register; nor does he even begin to 
acknowledge and measure the ambivalences in 
Norris and Dreiser—the sometimes mutual 
cancellation of their realist-romantic atti- 
tudes. Subtleties are as foreign to this study 
as are logical distinctions. 

Where is the proper appreciation of the 
later James’s narrow corner, that angular 
vision of ingrown ego; where the tremulous 
history of village on the verge of turning 
mirage, in Cather; where O’Neill’s clutching 
of the totem as ineradicable tattoo; where the 
desperate arrest of Imagism, the cosmic disar- 
ray of Crane, the epic ancestral fragment of 
Eliot? All, in effect, denied by reduction; held 
incommunicado, for the incurious; gone into 
history. 

What is not diminished sometimes emerges 
as appalling misjudgment: American writers’ 
dependence on particulars proves that they 
are environmentalists (but how else can fic- 
tive credibility be established?); Heming- 
way’s men of action rarely reflect (although 
Jake Barnes’s restless mind will hardly let him 
sleep); Hart Crane embraced the industrial 
fruits of life (his revulsion is clear in “The 
Bridge’s” defects); For Whom the Bell Tolls 
is Hemingway’s finest, because most affirma- 
tive, novel (its “truest” episodes satirize be- 
hind-the-lines bureaucracy and betrayal)... . 


And what is not outrageous tends to be pedes- 


trian—for example, Thorp’s long chapter on 
would be his 
favorite subject, the Southern Renaissance. 
The book has no discernible direction: the 
absence of any conclusion, therefore, seems 
appropriate; so does the irony of his final 
judgment, that the supreme American critic is 


what one might presume 


T. S. Eliot—whose example of encounter 
through vigilance is nowhere enforced here. 

Equally, and unaccountably, episodic is the 
structuring of John Gassner’s Theatre at the 
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Crossroads; but he provides two obliging 
compensations. Gassner has the gift of 
epitome which Thorp lacks; and in the 
second half of his book, properly called a 
chronicle, one notices not the brevity of his 
commentary, but the arresting and incisive 
nature of each remark turned onto play after 
play. Furthermore, a kind of relevance is 
established, however haphazardly, between 
many of these commentaries on the passing 
theatrical scene and certain criteria which 
Gassner explores in Part I. 

Gassner is saddened by the failure of 
younger American dramatists to develop be- 
yond their first successes; by the lack of re- 
cent experimentation in stage design com- 
parable with expressionism and similar crea- 
tive outbursts in the twenties; by the letdown 
in what once seemed a poetic renascence. He 
is certain that the immediate future should 
belong to satire and to social drama, although 
only a few Americans like Arthur Miller seem 
prepared for that moment. But he is depressed 
not so much by American playwrights, in 
whom he sees promise perhaps equal to 
Beckett’s, as by restrictive financial circum- 
stances (the theater as business) and, more 
importantly, by textbookish critics unaware 
of the complex interplay required to make a 
living production (Gassner, for example, con- 
trasts the Yale and Broadway versions of 
MacLeish’s J. B. as if they were entirely dif- 
ferent plays). These are the same critics— 
Willard Thorp among 
argued that tragedy is impossible today be- 
cause twentieth-century man lacks common 


them—who have 


spiritual values such as, allegedly, were shared 
by all.antique Greeks. Gassner doubts that a 
monolithic culture is even conducive to tra- 
gedy; that tragedy wears only one face, fol- 
lows one formula; that the absence of trage- 
dy from a culture is disastrous—since only 
three historic periods possessed high tragedy 
and since something other than delusions of 
grandeur may be more appropriate to modern 
man’s needs. 
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The plays which Gassner most respects de- 
fine the serious drama, untragic, which he 
recommends to writer and audience: Waiting 
for Godot’s portrait of human resilience in 
irreducible man; O’Neill’s search through the 
morbid for the mordant, his ability to make 
onstage properties of his own doubts and divi- 
sions (including his unwillingness to choose 
between romantic and realist roles) through 
the use of masks and _ alter-characters; 
Tennessee Williams’ compassion, conveyed 
through nuance, in the presence of mutually 
uncomprehending kin; the ennobling capacity 
for suffering in Miller’s Willy Loman. .. . 

When these and their like recur, consistent- 
ly but not self-imitatively, then serious drama 
will have fulfilled its sufficient purpose: 
through critical realism and the play of visi- 
ble ideas, to create a higher consciousness. 
Then too the vigorous motives of John 
Gassner, which are those of neither historian 
nor rhetorician, will repudiate his modest 
claims as intuitionist. 


Leonard Casper 


FRANKLIN IN HIS THIRTIES 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 

Volume Two: January 1, 1735 through 

December 31, 1744 

EDITED BY LEONARD W. LABAREE AND 
WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR. 


Yale University Press, New Haven $10.00 


THE SECOND VOLUME of The Papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin (a multivolumed project 
sponsored by Yale University and the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and superbly edited 
by Yale’s Leonard W. Labaree and Whitfield 
J. Bell, Jr.) covers Franklin’s writings be- 
tween January 1, 1735, and December 31, 
1744. Indispensable for scholars, it is consid- 
erably less entertaining than the first 
volume, which dealt with young Franklin’s 
earliest compositions (see Southwest Review, 
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Autumn, 1960). There is nothing here to 
compare in interest with the Silence Dogood 
letters, the essays on liberty and on paper 
currency, the Busy-Body letters, and the first 
edition of Poor Richard’s Almanac. 

It is not that the pace of Franklin’s life 
slackened in any respect between his twenty- 
ninth and thirty-ninth birthdays or that his 
interests and activities were any the less 
varied. Far from it: between 1735 and 1744, 
Franklin became clerk of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly and postmaster at Philadelphia; ran 
a store; campaigned for better fire control 
and police protection in Philadelphia; 
championed Samuel Hemphill, Presbyterian 
minister under fire in the Synod of Philadel- 
phia for heresy; invented the Pennsylvania 
fireplace (popularly known as the Franklin 
stove) ; helped secure a building in which the 
evangelist George Whitefield (who had been 
barred from the city’s pulpits) and “any 
preacher of any religious persuasion who 
might desire to say something to the people 
of Philadelphia” might hold forth; contin- 
ued to publish the Pennsylvania Gazette and 
the annual Poor Richard’s Almanac; tried and 
failed after six issues with a magazine entitled 
The General Magazine, and Historical Chron- 
icle, for all the British Plantations in 
America; and attempted (with little success 
at this time) to bring men of learning in 
English America together in a kind of inter- 
colonial Junto “to cultivate the finer Arts, 
and improve the Stock of Knowledge.” He 
was too busy, doubtless, with organization 
work, to find much time for compositions of 
a purely nonutilitarian nature. 

The material contained in the present 
volume, then, relates primarily to Franklin’s 
various private enterprises and public serv- 
ices. There are, among other things, extracts 
from the Pennsylvania Gazette and Poor 
Richard’s Almanac for the years involved; 
three pamphlets on Hemphill’s controversy 
with the Philadelphia Synod that breathe the 
very spirit of religious liberty; letters and 
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documents relating to the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, the Union Fire Company, and 
The General Magazine; correspondence re- 
garding Franklin’s “Proposal for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge” by means of an inter- 
colonial learned society; and a long “Account 
of the New Invented Pennsylvania Fire- 
Place,” an invention which Franklin 
refused to patent on the ground that “as 
we enjoy great Advantages from the Inven- 
tions of others, we should be glad of an Op- 
portunity to serve others by any Invention 
of ours, and this we should do freely and 
generously.” There is also a touching letter 
to his parents in 1738 (and a more militant 
one to his sister, Jane Mecom, in 1743) re- 
garding his religious views. “I think,” Frank- 
lin told his parents, after expressing regret 
that they had any uneasiness on his account, 


vital Religion has always suffer’d when 
Orthodoxy is more regarded than Virtue. And 
the Scripture assures me, that at the last Day, 
we shall not be examin’d what we thought, 
but what we did; and our Recommendation 
will not be that we said Lord, Lord, but that 
we did GOOD to our Fellow Creatures. 


To do GOOD to his fellow-creatures seems 
to have come to Franklin as naturally as to 
run a profitable printing shop. The second 
volume of Franklin’s writings, like the first, 
belies H. L. Mencken’s characterization of 
Franklin many years ago as simply an Ur- 
Coolidge. 

Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


OUR NEEDLESS CIVIL WAR 


No Compromise! 
BY ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


Farrar, Straus, 8 Cudahy, New York $4.00 


Is CONFLICT ever “irrepressible?” Arnold 
Whitridge asks a century after the Civil War 
and it is still a good question. Dealing with 
the Civil War, he points to Rhett and Yancey 
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in the South, to John Brown, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and the moral 
abolitionists of the North. They congealed 
into what Ibsen could have called “compact 
minorities,” the one bent on secession, the 
other on forcible and immediate cessation of 
slavery. 

The men who fought the war—Jefferson 
Davis, Robert E. Lee, Alexander H. Stephens 
in the Confederacy; Lincoln, Seward, Bates, 
and even Chase in Washington—were all 
moderates. The South’s leaders did not really 
wish to dissolve the Union; the North’s 
wanted slavery to die naturally—and so, for 
that matter, did many southerners. 

Conferences finally boiled down to Fort 
Sumter, in Charleston Harbor, one of the two 
bastions in 1861 of Union authority. Edmund 
Ruffin, a “moderate” fire-eater and agricul- 
tural expert, lobbed the first shell from shore- 
side and the war was on. 

“Radicalism,” or the cult of “reducing the 
South to conquered provinces,” developed 
early in the war and may be suspected of 
having been the political arm of the banks 
and industrial houses financing the war and 
bent on getting back their money after the 
last drop of blood had been spent. 

Gifted neurotics—skilled at oratory and 
manipulation—were determined to have it 
out. The southerners were defending a cause 
lost from the start and one repulsive to all 
but a few big plantation owners. The North 
was spearheaded by “failures” deserving of 
psychiatric study. They exculpated their in- 
competence by donning the pure raiment 
of morality and violently recruiting God for 
their side. 

A compromise might have been effected by 
a less bewildered President-elect than Lincoln, 
who chose silence as the best way of conceal- 
ing “his policy which was no policy at all.” 

Dr. Whitridge does not introduce new 
material but he proportions it significantly 
and drains the distortions of passion from the 
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agitations. Clearly he believes the war need 
not have been fought—and, had it not been, 
the nation would not have had to endure 
half-slave and half-free. 


John Rosenfield 


TEXAN FORTY-NINERS 
The Gila Trail 


BY BENJAMIN BUTLER HARRIS 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 
$4.00 


THOSE WHO Hop to California by jet plane 
cannot easily realize the hardships and dan- 
gers faced by pioneers who made the trip 
overland in 1849 in search of gold or of 
new homes. Here, published for the first 
time, is the account of a Texas party that 
left Panola County, Texas, on March 25, 
1849, and reached the mines at Sonora on 
September 29 of that year. ; 

There were fifty-two men in the party, 
each on horseback and with at least one 
‘pack mule. Most of them were Texans, but 
there was a sprinkling from other states. 
The leader was Isaac H. Duval, later a Union 
general, a congressman from West Virginia, 
and finally a settler in Arkansas. The ac- 
count of the trip is not a diary but was writ- 
ten in 1890 by one of the participants, Ben- 
jamin Butler Harris. 

Harris, of Virginia birth, had become a 
lawyer in East Texas but suffered severely 
from malaria and thought his health might 
be better in California. News of the dis- 
covery of gold made it easy to find a party 
headed west. His memoir of the trip, although 
written forty-one years later, reveals him as a 
keen observer with a good memory. His 
account is edited, with notes, by Richard 
H. Dillon, a California librarian. 

The first stop noted by Harris was Dallas, 
which he describes as a frontier village of 
fewer than three hundred people, with many 
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of the men dressed in buckskin suits. Cross- 
ing the west fork of the Trinity River, the 
party camped on Mountain Creek, where it 
was struck by an icy norther. After crossing 
this swollen creek, they rode southwest to- 
ward the site of El Paso. They had a few 
skirmishes, not serious ones, with Indians 
and were able to replenish their larder by 
shooting wild turkeys and an occasional buf- 
falo. 

Their troubles and perils increased after 
they crossed the Rio Grande into what is 
now Juarez and headed west over a southerly 
route through northern Mexico. Several other 
parties had followed this mountainous trail, 
and the Mexicans generally were friendly 
and ready to hold a fandango in honor of 
the visiting Americanos. But there were fierce 
Apaches in the hills, ever waiting to pounce 
on unwary travelers, steal their livestock, 
and take their scalps. 

The Harris narrative gives a graphic ac- 
count of the expedition and its hazards, tells 
of the country passed through, and has many 
descriptive bits on Mexican towns and In- 
dian tribes. The excellent editing by Dillon 
not only corrects the few errors of Harris’ 
memory but adds many details on persons, 
places, and events. Well-chosen early prints 
show many of the scenes as the Argonauts 
viewed them. This sprightly book is a first- 
rate addition to the accounts of early travel 
across the Southwest. 


Wayne Gard 


WHY OLD SOUTH LAGS 


Southern Tradition and Regional 

Progress 

BY WILLIAM H. NICHOLLS 

University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill $5.00 


critics of the South’s ever present social and 
economic problems might be divided into 
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three groups: progressive native sons, 
northern liberals, and southern defenders of 
the status quo. Progressive (some would say, 
enlightened) southerners such as Hodding 
Carter, Harry S. Ashmore, and James Mac- 
Bride Dabbs have written deeply and bril- 
liantly of the schisms and conflicts that beset 
the South, and of the need to abandon out- 
worn prejudices and practices. 

There is assuredly no dearth of northern 
criticism. However accurate it may be (and 
doubtless often is), much of it sounds rather 
doctrinaire—rather automatic and unfelt— 
to a southerner. In this context one thinks of 
the phrase, “dragged kicking and screaming 
into the twentieth century,” which has pass- 
ed from coinage to cliché to shibboleth in a 
few short months. 

Outside the editorial pages of southern 
newspapers, one does not encounter the de- 
fender of southern tradition so frequently. 
An occasional anachronistic agrarian roman- 
ticist is admitted to the pages of a national 
publication in order to provide an illusion of 
editorial fairness; such men run to euphonious 
names and to rather repetitious casuistries in 
behalf of white supremacy. 

While such writers are often capable and 


intelligent, and almost always sincere, most 


of the extant criticism of the South’s:prob- 
lems suffers from a common weakness: it 
is almost all intensely personal, subjective, 


and literary. Being wholly unscientific, it 


hardly fills the need for concrete definitions 
of issues and for the dispassionate formula- 
tion of clear, logical policies. 

Southern Tradition and Regional Progress 
is an attempt to meet this need. William H. 
Nicholls, who heads the well-regarded De- 
partment of Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration at Vanderbilt, begins by point- 
ing to the South’s continued lag in attaining 
per capita real incomes equal to those of the 
non-South United States. He argues persua- 
sively that the major source of southern 
economic depression, rural agriculture, re- 
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mains depressed because of the inadequacy of 
local capital investment in industry. The 
South’s failure to attain industrial, and hence 
general economic, prosperity is, he contends, 
directly chargeable to the influence of 
southern tradition. 

The author first discusses the persistence 
of agrarian values, following upon the cor- 
ruption of the Jeffersonian dual-ideal of 
agricultural experiment and progress emanat- 
ing from enlightened and ennobled husbandry. 
The ideal of progress was lost in the defense 
of slavery as an institution; love of the land 
hardened into a cult which was antagonistic 
to urban-industrial development. 

The evolution of a rigid social structure 
and its attendant emphasis on keeping the 
Negro and poor white “in his place” (in it- 
self, an a priori assumption of the existence 
and rectitude of an immutable caste system, 
possibly of divine origin) are then scrutinized 
by the author, who again attempts to link 
such mores with the backwardness of indus- 
trial development. 

Dr. Nicholls next turns to the theme of 
undemocratic political structure, with excess 
weighting of rural representation in the state 
legislatures. Weakness of social responsibility 
is also alleged, and is thoroughly documented 
in specific instances. At Little Rock, for 
example, moderate middle-class elements fail- 
ed to intervene as the situation developed to 
a point of extremity. 

Finally, the author considers the “‘debilita- 
ting” effects of the “Southern tradition of 
conformity of thought and behavior” partic- 
ularly as regards the intellectual climate of 
the universities, a situation which Dr. 
Nicholls, of Vanderbilt and of the South, 
faces without cant and with considerable 
intrepidity. 

In discussing the need for industrial de- 
velopment, Dr. Nicholls is on firm ground, 
with a sound professional reputation and 
plenty of firsthand experience to support 
him. The subsidiary allegation leaves the 
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economist on pretty soft ground, strictly 
speaking. For the main weakness of the book 
lies in the difficulties inherent in imputing a 
causal nexus between that which cannot be 
measured (social customs and habits) and 
that which sometimes can be measured, 
economic growth in dollars and cents. 

To his credit, the author draws heavily up- 
on such literary and academic social general- 
ists as Ashmore, Dabbs, and Carter for his 
discussions of tradition. However, although 
the book is dressed in academic robes, with 
an excellent bibliography and careful an- 
notations, it is, at the bottom, another plea 
for progress by a loving and troubled native 
son. 

The chief virtue of the book is the clarity 
with which the author defines and develops 
the two propositions which he attempts to 
link. The success of the linkage will depend 
largely upon the reader’s personal persua- 
sion. 

The book is remarkably well written and 
readable, despite occasional heaviness of con- 
tent. Finally, it has compelling pertinence 
as background material to the “story on the 
front page.” 


Albert D. Roberts, Jr. 


FORCED OBSOLESCENCE 
The Waste Makers 


BY VANCE PACKARD 
David McKay, New York $4.50 


THE EASE with which a still sound and 
working item costing $4,000 is disposed of 
biennially by great numbers of Americans 
would convince a visitor from space that we 
were either a nation of wastrel fools or a 
nation of such great prosperity that everyone 
was stifled with luxury. With an uncomfort- 
- ably large number of Americans still living on 
less than subsistence income, the spaceman’s 
second assumption is obviously false. The 
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degree of accuracy of the first assumption 
and its applicability to the American econ- 
omy form the subject of Mr. Packard’s 
book. 

The techniques of forced obsolescence, 
particularly as employed by manufacturers of 
automobiles and home appliances and furnish- 
ings, are widely thought to be essential to 
continued prosperous economic function in 
the United States. All of the subtly and 
brilliantly trained personnel of advertising 
are employed in continuing this economic 
philosophy and in expanding it to impregnate 
every moment of the corporate national ex- 
istence. 

Following a presentation of the needs and 
desires falsely created in the buying public, 
coupled with an analysis of the destructive 
effect such attitudes have on the craftsman- 
ship of the worker and on the moral view- 
point of the whole public, Mr. Packard sug- 
gests some ways to curb the runaway horse 
behind which the nation is being careered to 
ruin. 

The consumer must demand that he be 
approached rationally and protest when he 
is not; he can insist that function be stressed 
over fashion, and can buy from producers 
who do so. On the part of the manufacturer 
there is a need for uniform quality standards 
for his product, with product grade stated on 
the label. As for the more general problem 
of whether constant increase of production 
is necessary to sustain the economy, Mr. 
Packard admits that this is a question with- 
out an easily apparent answer. But he warns 
especially, and supports his warning with 
some frightening facts, of the rapid exhaus- 
tion of many of our major natural resources 
even under current rates of production. 

Mr. Packard suggests that to redirect the 
national economy from its basis in falsely 
created obsolescence it may be necessary to 
face alternative changes which he terms 
“trials.” He starts with the possible further 
radical decrease of working hours, a dangerous 
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direction because it usually increases the de- 
sire for trivial consumption. A second alter- 
native is a gradual “tuning down” of the 
economy to a more modest level of living. A 
third possibility is the innovation of new or 
greatly improved products which would 
create true obsolescence of quality and per- 
formance rather than that of fashion. A 
fourth trial would be the shift from produc- 
ing industries to the service industries, while 
trial number five “would lead to finding new 
outlets for the nation’s creative energies.” 

The Waste Makers does not offer any easy 
or certain solutions to a complex group of 
problems for which there may be none, but 
it does go farther than many books of its 
sort. Not willing to stop with a presentation 
of the faults of our economy, Mr. Packard 
devotes a larger than usual portion of his 
book to his proposals, a distribution which 
gives The Waste Makers a more balanced 
character than has been found in several other 
recent works of social criticism. 


John Lunsford 


THE RELIGIOUS QUEST 
The Violent Bear It Away 


BY FLANNERY O'CONNOR 
Farrar, Straus 8 Cudahy, New York $3.75 


FLANNERY O'CONNOR writes novels and short 
stories which are radically different from 
most of the serious fiction produced in this 
country. Because there are some resemblances 
to other writers, all but the most careful 
readers are likely to be misled. For example, 
her interest in illiterates of rural Georgia in- 
stantly arouses comparison with the degen- 
eracy theme developed by Caldwell and 
Faulkner. The resemblance is given some 
credence by the fact that Miss O’Connor— 
like Caldwell and Faulkner—has a mordant 
humor which is extremely perceptive. But her 
illiterates—unlike those of Caldwell and 
Faulkner—are frequently highly intelligent. 
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One of them in her short stories says, “I 
have a moral intelligence,” and so he does, 
even if he fails to use it. 

Miss O’Connor is a Catholic, but she is far 
too knowing a writer to inject dogmatic 
theology into her stories. Catholics rarely ap- 
pear in her fiction and theological ideas are 
never explicitly stated—they are merely re- 
flected in the experiences of the characters. 
But Caroline Gordon has rightly commented 
that her knowledge of theology is matched by 
her creative talent. Her stories frequently 
concern people who are off-center and whose 
real condition is almost unimaginably differ- 
ent from what they would like to think it is. 
Sometimes they make the discovery of the 
difference themselves, but more frequently 
their wilful perversion of insight leads to the 
creation of a world which, as Caroline 
Gordon also says, is literally terrifying and is 
matched only by that of Kafka, among con- 
temporary writers. 

In The Violent Bear It Away, the main 
character is Francis Marion Tarwater, a boy 
of fourteen, who is the battleground of two 
ideologies. One is represented by his great- 
uncle, an old man of eighty-four who is un- 
named and who appears at first glance to be 
merely an ignorant Bible-ranting semilunatic. 
The other is Rayber, Tarwater’s uncle, a 
schoolteacher who lives in the city and who 
represents a skeptical social scientist tradition. 
Tarwater has been brought up by his great- 
uncle in an isolated section of Georgia with 
the idea that he is to be chosen by God as 
a prophet. Tarwater resists his calling with 
all the force of his considerable personality, 
but when his great-uncle dies and Tarwater 
goes to the city, he resists even more the at- 
tempts of his Uncle Rayber to re-educate 
him. He sees that while his great-uncle’s 
vision for him requires a commitment which 
he does not wish to assume, the vision of his 
Uncle Rayber is radically defective in its 
very nature. The result of the conflict be- 
tween Tarwater and his Uncle Rayber is a 
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terrifying act of violence, the murder of 
Bishop, Rayber’s idiot son. 

Miss O’Connor has attempted more in this 
novel than in any of her previous works. The 
theme of damnation and redemption does not 
stand up so well as it does in some of her 
short stories. The trouble is that the religious 
insight of the great-uncle is so explosive that 
it too often comes through as mere bigotry 
and does not seem an adequate foil for the 
smug scientism of Rayber. If she succeeds less 
well than she has before, the novel is still 
significant, one which deals with the theme 
of the religious quest more imaginatively than 
any other contemporary American novel. 


Thomas F. Gossett 
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Southern Life in Fiction 
BY JAY B. HUBBELL 
University of Georgia Press, Athens $2.50 


IN 1951 the PMLA began featuring a series 
of personal sketches reviewing the achieve- 
ments of America’s most distinguished pro- 
fessors in the humanities. The third of these 
vignettes (appearing in September of that 
year) honored the vice-president of the 
Modern Language Association at that time, 
Jay B. Hubbell, now professor emeritus of 
English at Duke University. Today well re- 
membered by many southwesterners for his 
teaching of American literature at Southern 
Methodist University and the University of 
Texas, Professor Hubbell early won recog- 
nition for his labors as first editor of the 
Southwest Review. His initial editorial in 
1924, stressing the potential riches of south- 
western literary materials, then largely neg- 
lected, marked the beginning of a career- 
long interest in American regionalism. 
Since the twenties, when he was head of 
the Southern Methodist University English 
department, Mr. Hubbell’s enthusiastic teach- 
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ing and his solid research in the history of 
ideas in America have brought him genuine 
recognition, in this country and abroad. A 
long-time leader among professors of Ameri- 
can civilization, he helped found American 
Literature. As its editor for more than 
twenty-five years, he stimulated widespread 
interest in American literary research. 

Professor Lewis Leary, now at Columbia, 
but formerly of Duke, has well described 
Mr. Hubbell as “quiet spoken, almost shy, 
but with a ramrod up his back and a dogged 
persistence when he sees something that needs 
to be done.” Such persistence partially ac- 
counts for the climax of his scholarly achieve- 
ment. Recognizing long ago that something 
needed to be done, he set about studying 
the literary records of his native South. The 
result: his voluminous cultural history, The 
South in American Literature: 1607-1900, 
issued in 1955 as the first in the field since 
1910 when the late Montrose J. Moses pub- 
lished The South in Literature. 

From his early career Professor Hubbell 
(as a native Virginian and a southwesterner 
by adoption) has been making his private 
discoveries about the southern and south- 
western frontiers, folk humor, regional maga- 
zines, public and private libraries, journals, 
letters, and.many other cultural patterns. 
Since his student days at Columbia, he has 
studied the complex culture of the South 
so persistently that his history represents not 
only an immense amount of spadework but 
the exercise of a broad, judicial point of 
view. In analyzing the intricate and often 
misinterpreted records of southern life, Mr. 
Hubbell has shown his appreciation of “the 
full significance which the South holds in 
our national literature.” His acute analyses 
reveal how the sectional spirit, both North 
and South, has clouded the true history of 
southern writing. In this respect, his substan- 
tial history offers correctives of various mis- 
conceptions started largely by overly zealous 
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southerners who early overrated regional 
writers and falsely charged northern critics 
and literary historians with deliberately ne- 
glecting them. Exposed also are the equally 
false views of northern historians guilty of 
portraying the slaveholding South as a semi- 
barbarous land devoid of cultural signifi- 
cance. Further research corrects the wrong 
views stemming from the earlier lack of data 
about writers of the region. 

If this monumental history be regarded 
as the climax of a productive career, as- 
suredly the short interim since its publica- 
tion cannot be termed an anticlimax. With 
remarkable vigor and critical insight into 
the problems of our native civilization, Pro- 
fessor Hubbell has kept unusually busy as 
visiting professor at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Columbia University, Davidson Col- 
lege, Texas Technological College, and else- 
where. In addition, his continued research 
has yielded further articles typified by ‘Poe 
and the Southern Literary Tradition,” first 
read at the Atlanta meeting (November 6, 
1959) of the South Atlantic MLA and in 
the summer of 1960 published in the Uni- 
versity of Texas Studies in Literature and 
Language. Finally, as an appropriate culmina- 
tion of the numerous lectures which he has 
delivered in various southern cities, his Eu- 
genia Dorothy Blount Lamar Memorial Lec- 
tures, given at Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia, in November, 1959, have been pub- 
lished recently in book form by the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press. 

Speaking as the third Lamar Lecturer, 
Professor Hubbell addressed four lectures to 
somewhat different audiences. The first, “An 
Imperfect Mirror, Or Fiction and Fact,” was 
an address before the English staff, students, 
and guests concerning the variform life of 
the South and the all too frequent trans- 


formation, or distortion, of that life into. 


symbols by the writers of regional fiction. In 
his second lecture, for the Mercer University 


faculty, Mr. Hubbell returned to the subject 
of his very earliest regional research, “Virginia 
Life in Fiction.” Here he is sometimes at 
variance with other historians (notably Edwin 
H. Cady) in his efforts to correct miscon- 
ceptions about Virginia life. Too often, as he 
says, ““We see the pioneers through a mistlike 
accumulation of history, legend, and patriotic 
sentiment which makes William Bradford 
and Captain John Smith seem larger than 
human.” Southerners—Virginians especially— 
are “much given to disparaging the present 
and idealizing the past.” 

In his third lecture Mr. Hubbell spoke to 
the general public on the subject of “Georgia 
in Literature.” Whereas, until the twentieth 
century, the Virginia novelists neglected all 
classes but the First Families and their faith- 
ful servants, Georgia’s humorists and novelists 
of the nineteenth century “had a great deal 
to say about the middle and lower classes, 
white and black.” Georgia writers—Joseph 
Glover Baldwin, Augustus Baldwin Long- 
street, William Tappan Thompson, Joel 
Chandler Harris, and others—were in a sense 
pioneer realists and local colorists who recog- 
nized “that the Southern yeoman often 
was—and is—a very individual person rich 
in such traits of character as ought to catch 
the eye of a writer.” Mr. Hubbell concludes 
his survey with a brief discussion of the 
literature of the New South, in which Georgia 
played a leading part. Although his fourth 
lecture, ““The Civil War in Literature,” given 
in a student assembly, is not included in this 
volume, there is added a selected bibliography 
useful to those readers wishing further data 
about southern life in fact and in fiction. 
Within the framework of Southern Life in 
Fiction, far smaller, of course, than the larger 
structure of The South in Literature, Mr. 
Hubbell has continued his services for regional 
literature by confuting the legend makers, 
the glorifiers, and the emotional detractors. 

Ima Honaker Herron 
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DR. WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB, 


Ex-President of the American Historical 
TIMES 


Association, says: 


“TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES 
should be in every school and public 
library in America!” 


Dr. Webb, one of the world's greatest historians, 
is the author of such outstanding books as THE 
GREAT PLAINS, THE TEXAS RANGERS, etc., ex- 
President of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, and received a special award from The 
American Council of Learned Societies as the out- 
standing historian of America. 


“| have watched your remarkable progress with 
interest, and | know of no publication on the 
American West that makes more appeal to a great 
variety of readers, young and old. 


“There is a reason for this appeal. You have hit 
what in mining parlance is called a ‘vein'—the 
language of writers, an ‘angle.’ You are under- 
taking to tell the TRUTH about the West. The peo- 
ple have responded in the way they have because 
they like the truth, and are finding it more exciting 
than fiction. The files of TRUE WEST and FRONTIER 
TIMES are going to be of great historical value 
and should be preserved in all the libraries of the 
country." 


TRUE WEST is published bi-monthly (6 issues per year)—25c per copy, 
12 issues for $3.00 


FRONTIER TIMES is published quarterly (4 issues per year)—25c per 
copy, 12 issues for $3.00 


‘A Gallery of Western 
Badmen”’ 


FREE os 
With Each Subscription! 


This is a book of factual accounts of the { Please send me one year’s subscription to TRUE WEST 
slingers and lawmen of the old West such as is $2.00. 

Wyatt Earp, Billy the Kid, Wes Hardin, John 
Ringo, Jesse James, Bill Longley, Doc Holli- 
day, Wild Bill Hickok, Clay Allison, Ben 
Thompson, and eleven others! There are 
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A complete guide for Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Text by Ropert A. 


Vines; illustrations by SARAH KAHLDEN ARENDALE. 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND WOODY VINES 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Accurately describes and superbly illustrates more 
than 1200 species of native and naturalized woody 


plants. Twenty-five years of labor went into this 


monumental work. 


1116 pages 1240 drawings $25.00 
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